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Ajax Rubber Company Defaults Interest 
On $1,517,000 of First Mortgage Bonds 


HE Ajax Rubber Company has notified the New 

York Stock Exchange that the interest payment due 

December 1 on its first mortgage 15-year 8 per cent. 
sinking fund bonds, due 1936, is not being paid. The com- 
mittee on securities of the exchange has ruled that from 
that date these bonds will be dealt in flat. A bondholders’ 
protective committee has been formed and has requested 
holders to deposit their bonds with it. 

There were outstanding on December 31, 1929, $1,517,- 
000 of this issue out of a total original issue of $3,000,000 
brought out in 1921. The only other funded debt outstand 
ing consists of $500,000 of 8 per cent. convertible promis- 
sory notes, issued January 1, 1928, in exchange for the pre 
ferred stock of the McClaren Rubber Company, which was 
merged with Ajax. The next interest on these notes is due 
on January. Capital stock outstanding on December 31, 
1929, totaled 880,330 shares of no par value. 

The Ajax Rubber Company has met with the same dif- 
ficulties shared by a number of other small tire manufactur- 
units which have not been able to profit in recent years 
owing to the competition of the large low-cost manufac- 
turers. The current year will be the fifth consecutive one 
in which the company has reported a deficit. 


ing 


a 


For the year of 1929 the company showed a loss of $2,- 
168,248 after interest, depreciation, inventory adjustments 
and other charges. In 1928, after crediting reserves of 
$500,000 for rubber fluctuations set aside at the end of 
1927, the net loss was $2,063,970, including several extra- 
ordinary charges. In 1927, net loss amounted to $1,990,698 
and in 1926 to $292,807. 

The Ajax Rubber Company sold and dismantled its 
plant in Trenton, N. J., in 1928 and in July of this year 
shut down its factory at Racine, Wis., in order to concen- 
trate production at the McClaren plant at Charlotte, N. C. 
lt was recently reported that the output of this plant had 
been stepped up to 1,700 tires daily. No official sales figures 
for the company have been published, but its annual busi- 
ness is believed to approach $15,000,000. 

The Ajax company was founded in 1905 as the Ajax 
Standard Rubber Company, and in 1906 was consolidated 
with the Grieb Rubber Company to form the Ajax-Grieb 
Rubber Company. The present company was incorporated 
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in 1916 to acquire the Ajax-Grieb company. Subsidiaries 
include the Ajax Rubber Company, Inc., Racine Rubber 
Company, Inc., Racine Housing Association, Ajax Tire 
Company of Nashville, Tenn., and the McClaren Rubber 
Company. The company has selling branches throughout 
the United States. 

The last year in which Ajax returned a profit was in 
1925, when the company earned $1,005,070, as compared 
with a profit of $664,129 in the year preceding. The best 
year in its history was 1919, when the net profit was $2,- 
201,268. The common stock of the company dropped last 
year from $11.25 a share to $1 and this year has sold as 
low as 50 cents a share on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The first mortgage 8 per cent bonds on which interest was 
defaulted are now selling for a fraction of their original 
par value. 


Motor Parts and Accessory Business 
Reveals Improvement During October 


PERATIONS in the parts-accessory industry are 
() holding up in a favorable manner, according to the 

Motor and Equipment Association, which includes 
several rubber manufacturers in its membership, and Octo- 
ber business of makers of accessories and parts for the 
replacement trade actually ran ahead of September. Ap- 
proximately the same rate of activity was also maintained 
in November. Suppliers of original equipment to the car and 
truck makers reported October shipments only slightly be- 
low September. 

The existence of a favorable volume of service business 
in the garages and repair shops is indicated further in the 
sharp gain in sales registered by M. E. A. wholesalers in 
October. The grand index of sales for the group of mem- 
ber wholesalers reporting to the association jumped from 
120% in September to 155% in October. Sales were higher 
in September in eleven of the twelve Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts in this country and were also heavier in the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The grand index of shipments for all groups of manu- 
facturer members reporting their figures to the association 
in October stood at 86% of the January, 1925, base index 
of 100 as compared with 89 in September, 91 in August 
and 156 in October a year ago. Reports by divisions, of 
member manufacturers’ business in October show appre- 
ciable increases for several groups. 
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Bridge With Paving Blocks of Rubber 
Is Completed in New Jersey 
UBBER block paving of the type used in several 
R foreign cities has been laid on the new Market Street 
a $500,000 structure linking Passaic and 


N. |., over the Passaic Canal. The new 
paving was opened to traffic on 


bridge, 
Warrington, 
bridge with it novel 
November 25 
Experimentation has shown the difficulty of holding 
rubber paving on a concrete base, but on the Market Street 
‘is believed that this difficulty has been overcome 


pan it 

' 

lhe rubber was laid in hexagonal blocks one inch thick 
with dovetail plus which were set in the concrete base 
by rore it hardens Blo ks o! vellow rubber were used 


the entire paving being planned and 
ited States Rubber Company. 


for traffic market 
developed by the l 
Che advantages given for the paving are that it reduces 
ibration and weight as well as noise, is durable and tends 


to mimimize skidding. 


Statisticians See No Sustained Profits 


For Rubber Trade with Present Policies 


EITERATING several of the criticisms leveled 
R against the domestic rubber industry in their survey 

of last February, the editors of Standard Trade and 
by the Standard Statistics Company, 
late last month predicted that unless new and wiser policies 
tire manufacturers the industry will not be 
‘They agree 


Security published 


prevail among 
consistently profitable over the next few years. 
that there are encouraging developments apparent, but find 
that “the brightened 1931 outlook is still in danger of being 
obscured by the uncertainties created through competitive 
practices.” 

[hat the industry has not yet developed to a stage of 
ethcient co-operative management, the report says, is indi- 
cated by its surrender to another 12 months’ loss on origi 
nal equipment business through the recently announced plan 
of a further 5 to 10 per cent price cut in that field. The 
editors regard finished goods inventories as appreciably 
improved and foresee 1931 sales of 63,000,000 casings as 
against only 55,000,000 this year. All of the chief ingredi- 
ents of tires—rubber, cotton and carbon black—are so 
much cheaper, they find, than at the beginning of 1930 that 
the difference in costs of production will be substantial. 

“On the basis of current indications,” the report con- 
cludes, “next year holds the possibility of being much 
better than 1930 from a profits point of view. Increased 
replacement business, lowered costs and elimination of in- 
ventory losses constitute three tremendously favorable fac 
tors, the combined advantages of which could well go far 
toward restoring the industry to a position of substantial 
earning power 

“While admitting the weight of these three constructive 
influences, we recognize phases of weakness in the industry, 
which, unless kept under better than average control, are 
such advantages. Excessive production 
capacity, pric multiplicity of discounts, lack of 
uniformity in treatment of dealers, jealousy and many other 


liable to vitiate all 
cutting, 
evidences of non-cooperation may be listed as factors which 
still threaten the stability and prosperity of the group 
“Unless new and wiser policies prevail among tire manu- 
facturers, we question whether the industry will, at least 
over the next few years, be consistently profitable. Prices 
for casings are too low in relation to the quality offered. 
As of November 1, a step in the direction of improvement 
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was taken by marking up the retail quotations and giving 
the increased margin of profit to the dealers. This may 
strengthen the trade morale for next year’s business, but 
it will do little lasting good unless followed by another 
advance for the benefit of the producers. 

“The latest announcement relative to the marketing situ- 
ation indicates that original equipment contracts next year 
will be accepted at prices 5 to 10 per cent under prevailing 
levels, which probably means another year of losses in this 
division. Also, such practices furnish further basis for 
distrust of the industry as a whole.” 


General Tire & Rubber Earns Dividends; 
Sales in Fiscal Year Over $24,000,000 


IK SPITE the fact that unit sales of tires this year, in 
1) the whole industry, are about 23 per cent lower than 

in 1929, unit sales of the General Tire & Rubber 
Company are a little ahead of last year, according to 
William O’ Neil, president. Dollar sales volume of the com- 
r, is about 11 per cent lower than last year due 
to reduced selling prices, he said. On the basis of dollar 
sales reported for the fiscal year ended November 30, 1929, 
Mr. O'’Neil’s statement indicated that sales for the current 
fiscal year should exceed $24,000,000. 

Net profit of General Tire for the fiscal year ending 
November 30 would probably be normal were it not for the 
fact that the company will have to charge off a substantial 
amount to take care of shrinkage in inventories resulting 
from the drastic decline in the price of cotton and rubber, 
along with other commodities, in the past year. 

\s a result net profit for the year probably will be sub- 
stantially below that reported for last year. Mr. O’Neil 
estimates, however, that it will be sufficient to cover both 
preferred and common dividend requirements, including a 
special dividend on the common which will be paid in 
January, 1931, and preferred stock sinking fund require- 
ments which amount to 2% per cent of the largest amount 
of preferred stock outstanding during the year. 

Present indications are that the special dividend to be 
paid next January will be $1 a share on common as com- 
pared with $2 last January. The common is on a regular 
$1 annual basis. Conditions in the company’s business and 
in the industry as a whole at the time directors take action 
in December will, however, determine che size of the pay- 


pany, howeve 


ment. 

Preferred and common dividend requirements, including 
a $1 special dividend on the common, together with pre- 
ferred stock sinking fund requirements, amount to approxi- 
mately $700,000 annually. For the year ended November 
30, 1929, the company reported a net profit of $1,536,758, 
equivalent after preferred dividends to $15.98 a share on 
83,599 common shares. 


Tire and Fabric Manufacturers Agree 
On Moisture Regain in Tire Fabrics 


T THE meeting of the Standardization Committee 
A of Tire and Fabric Manufacturers, held in Boston, 
Mass., on October 15, 1930, one of the most diffi- 

cult and perplexing problems which has confronted the tire 
fabric industry for many years was definitely and unani- 
mously disposed of by this committee, namely, the matter 
of moisture regain in tire fabrics, both woven and on cones. 
The committee has covered the whole subject very 
thoroughly, establishing a maximum standard of 6%% 
for allowable moisture regain covering deliveries over a 
period of a year, together with a tolerance up to 7% for 
individual shipments. Procedure covering method of fig- 
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iring rebate for excess moisture, etc., is also covered, as is 
| standard method for taking samples for moisture regain 
est and for determining moisture regain present. All this 
work has been based on actual data obtained by various 
nembers of the committee during the past several months, 
including northern and southern mills. Anyone desiring 
copies of these figures may obtain them by addressing the 
hairman of the committee, whose membership is as fol- 
OWS: 
A. Steere, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

W. A. Karl, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

H. C. Hebden, B. F. Goodrich Company 

W. R. Marsden, Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 

F. Kovacs, Seiberling Rubber Company 

B. H. Foster, United States Rubber Company 

C. G. Miller, McClaren Rubber Company 
[. Castricum, Fisk Rubber Company 
%. H. Adams, Callaway Mills, Inc. 
A. E. Jury, Winnsboro Mills 
C. B. Finckel, J. H. Lane & Company 
L. A. Cr iybill, Bibb Manufacturing Company 
F. Pieraccini, Tire Fabric Corporation 
E. 
K. 


bw 


C. Gwaltney, Morgan Cotton Mills 
B. Cook, Chairman, Manville Jenckes Company. 
A standard method of calibrating a cord testing machine 
vas also adopted by the committee. 
3oth these new procedures represent additions to the 
Standard Methods of Test for Tire Cord originally adopted 
by the committee June 7, 1929. Since this time, however, 
the methods have been enlarged considerably by the com- 
mittee, and these methods in their entirety have been 
idopted by the American Society for Testing Materials 
through its Ce na Hg D-13. Copies of the complete speci- 
fications may be had by addressing the Society’s headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia, A. S. T. M. designation D 179-30. 


ReihiasnnsMladbiteiiii Nets $951,976 
During First Nine Months of 1930 


HE earnings of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., during 

\ the nine months ended September 30, 1930, were 

$1,359,837, or $2.01 per share on the 676,012 shares 

common stock outstanding, before providing $407,861 

or depreciation of fixed properties, but after making all 

other charges against current income for federal and state 
taxes, adjustment of inventories, etc. 

No part of the Company’s reserve for contingencies of 
which $425,000 was set up specifically to provide for in- 
ventory adjustments was utilized during the period. If the 
entire reserve had been utilized, the earnings, before the 
charges of $407,861 for depreciation mentioned above, 
would have been $2.64 per share. 

The sales and earnings were as follows, as compared 

ith the year preceding: 


Ouarter Ended Nine Months Ended 
Sept. 30,1930 Sept. 30,1930 Sept. 30, 1929 
oy a eee $3,935,311.56 $13,506,762,76 $18,812,492.21 
Net income after charges 260,983.56 1,359,837.54 eas 
Per share ......... 39 2.01 5.2 
epreciation 134,506.33 407,861.20 455,834. 08 
Net earnings available 
for dividends ........ 126,477.23 951.976.34 3,108,919.81 
Per GMAT ....::< 19 1.41 4.60 


The company’s total assets were $18,994,074, against 
vhich there were no bank loans, funded debt, or other capi- 
al obligations, other than the common stock. 

The current assets, including cash, bonds, and other 
narketable securities aggregating $3,737,257, were $9,445,- 
354, or approximately 1134 times the current liabilities of 
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$804,533. The company had in cash and readily marketable 
securities, representing the investment of surplus cash, 
enough to meet its dividend requirements for two years. 
The book value of the company’s stock was $25.90 per 
share without including the reserve for contingencies al- 
ready referred to. Of this value $13.97 per share was 
represented by current assets. 

The directors declared the quarterly dividend of 65 
cents per share payable December 15 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business November 29. 





Rainbow Tire & Rubber Is Reorganized; 
To Operate as Truss Core Tire Company 
R« IRGANIZATION of the Rainbow Tire & Rubber 


Company, which has a factory at Delaware, O., and 

offices at Columbus, O., has been completed. The 
properties of the Rainbow company will be transferred to 
a new corporation, which will be known as the Truss Core 
Tire Company, Inc., and which will start manufacturing 
operations in the near future. 

Chartered under the laws of Ohio, the new company 
has an authorized capitalization of 3,500 shares of preferred 
stock and 15,000 shares of common stock, all of no stated 
par value. The officers of the Truss Core Tire Company 
include W. R. Davis, Boston, Mass., chairman of the board 
of directors; Charles Ross, Columbus, O., per N. 
V. Hensel, vice-president; and George W. Savage, secre- 
tary and treasurer. These officers, together with James 
Lee Kauffman, New York City; William T. Hermey, 
Corning, O.; Oscar Teegardun, Duval, O.; Frank Milner, 
Leesburg, O., and Harry Lush, Plymouth, Mich., comprise 
the board of directors. 

The Rainbow Tire & Rubber Company originally opened 
its factory in 1927 for the manufacture of the Ross Truss 
tube and was in operation until June, 1928, when it was 
announced that operations had been suspended to permit 
the installation of new tire making machinery. At that 
time it was stated that equipment would be added to bring 
the capacity of the plant to 3,000 tubes and 1,500 tires 
daily with employes on a two-shift basis. Due to the un- 
settled conditions in the industry, however, the plant has 
been permitted to remain closed up until the present time. 

It is believed that the factory will re-open this month 
for the manufacture of a casing that is said to be non- 
puncturable, as well as inner tubes. 





Dr. Laird to Address N. Y. Rubber Group 


EMBERS of the New York Group of the Rubber 
M Division, American Chemical Society, are prepar- 

ing for their second fall meeting as this issue of 
THe RusBpBer AGE goes to press. The meeting is sched- 
uled for the evening of December 10 at the Roof Garden 
of the Park Central Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 56th 
Street, New York City. Following a dinner which will 
start at 6 P. M., there will be a talk by Dr. Donald A. 
Laird of Colgate University on “The Role of Smell in the 
Sales of Rubber and Methods of Deodorization.” A mo- 
tion picture of “The Story of Carbon Black” will be pre- 
sented through the courtesy of the Binney & Smith Com- 
pany, with D. F. Cranor of that organization describing the 
film. Music, souvenirs, prizes and other entertainment fea- 
tures are scheduled. 


BUY NOW—Crude rubber will never again 
go to present levels. 





(Other news of the industry will be found on pages 259-265) 








Rubber | ndustry Shipments 
Reveal Slight | ncrease 


Value of Shipments in Third Quarter is Highest for Current Year, 
But Still Remains 26.3 Per Cent Below Same Period in 1929 


HILE shipments of rubber goods showed a very the third quarter. ‘otal crude rubber consumption in th 
slight increase in the third quarter as compared with second quarter was 112,092 long tons and in the thir 
the first two quarters of the present year, their value quarter of 1929 amounted to 113,746 long tons. 


6.3 per cent below the corresponding period in 1929 That the domestic rubber industry is due to drop ou 


Wa hk | I 
and still further below the third quarter in 1928. The con- of the “billion dollar class” in respect to its annual factor: 
sumption of crude rubber in July, August and September _ sales is indicated by the combined figures for the first nine 
was the lowest for any third quarter since 1924, reflecting months of 1930. During this period, the total of all rubbs 
the low rate of production due to the desir of manufac goods shipments totaled $698,124,000, as compared with 
turers to reduce inventories total of $913,178,000 during the first three quarters of 1929 


[he actual value of all shipments of manufactured Even if sales in the fourth quarter equalled those for th 
rubber products during the period totaled $240,585,000, as same period in 1929 or 1928, the year’s total would be wel 


compared with $239,223,000 in the second quarter of 1930 below the billion dollar mark 


and with $326,292,000 in the third quarter of 1929. Tires, In the first nine months of the year, consumption ot 
tubes and tire repair materials, as usual, comprised the crude rubber totaled 299,100 long tons, as compared witl 
greater part of the total sales value of all rubber goods the record total of 381,603 long tons in the period fron 
he value of these items alone reached a figure of $162,- January to September, 1929. Rubber consumption for the 
346,000, as against $78,239,000 for all other rubber prod first three quarters was, therefore, down 21.6 per cent 
ucts. Sporting goods, toys and novelties were the only while the value of factory shipments declined 23.5 per cent 
group to show an increase in sales over the third quarter of lhe figures presented in the table below are estimate 
last veat by the Rubber Manufacturers Association to represent 92 

In amount of crude rubber used, tires, tubes and tir per cent of the American manufacturing industry, but thos« 
repair materials absorbed 69,949 long tons out of a total quoted in this article have been raised so as to represent 
of 85.261 lone tons consumed by the entire industry in 100 per cent of the domestic industry. 


Comparative Table of Value of Rubber Goods Shipments from Manufacturing Plants and the Amount of 
Crude Rubber Consumed for the Past Quarter and Previous Quarters 


Total Sales Value of Manufactured Rubber Products Shipped Crude Rubber Consumed—Long Tons 
£ 


_ . Pp t 18) ) 20 1O 30.29 78) 
i t Q 20 ) 10-3 0 0) = . - = 
: : Tires and Tire Sundries 
Tires and Tire Sundries 





Aut nd Truck ¢ gs..$ ¢ rT: $] 939 «6 £1490 0 €10 ry Auto ar I ick Casings 540 43 é $2 , 
. cea ve ry : Aut and Truck Tubes 1.425 13.887 12.384 ’ 4 
\ I k I ‘ ) ] } d + ) \ é 
Mot ( ne I y Casings at 
I ‘ Q I 8 ) f 
. I ¢ ( Ss 
yy " ! - = a 
cians ‘ I es 4 4 q 
ngs ! 
Acroplane Casit \ at Casing and 
Tubes S y y 66 
Solid and Cushion | " ER So! and ( shior Tires 59 R9 7 7 4 
All Other Sx 1 7 4 ] 274 : ote ~ id Tires . 69 104 224 4 
Tire Sundries and Re S = . Material and Re- ia 
pair Material ; 3,167 4,7 5,807 pas perials 1,009 pio 4 15 
rOTAI Tires and Tire rOTAI Tires and Tire 
Sundries $149,358 $146,275 $128,839 $ ,099 $235,657 Sundries 64,353 87,072 7 3 R7 
Other Rubber Products Other Rubber Products 
9 Mechanical Rubber Goods $20,031 $ 26,578 $ 24,149 $ 28,234 $ 25,75¢ + Mechanical Rubber Goods 4,246 5,728 4,628 5,785 4.7 
10 Boots and Shoes . 25,421 17,683 20,148 31,266 6,89 10 Boots and Shoes 2 846 375 4944 4873 
11 Insulated Wire and Ir we 7 11 Insulated Wire and In- 
sulating Compounds ° 4,490 hed 5,709 /,0V9 sulating Compounds . 905 965 99 976 9 
Druggist Sundries, Med 12 Druggist Sundries, Medi- 
cal and Surgical Rub . cal and Surgical Rub- 
ber Goods 1,887 1,827 1,626 2,409 2,31 oe Gina 431 42 318 545 42 
13 Stationers’ Rubber Goods ; 8 564 585 631 634 13 Stationers’ Rubber Goods 282 369 386 316 28 
14 Bathing Apt arel l 1,636 _ 709 $03 , <65 14 Bathing Apparel - 85 222 254 103 ¢ 
1S Rubber Clothing ‘ett +t ye as 2,903 15 Rubber Clothing .............. 201 271 312 471 ¢ 
16 Automobile Fabrics 1,342 2,179 2,23 3 2¢ 2,380 16 Automobile Fabrics .. 204 293 231 342 254 
17 Other Rubberized 1 , . io. er — 7 Other Rubberized Fabrics 750 $17 471 709 83 
Fabrics ; ++ 1,612 coco ny ht 3,044 18 Hard Rubber Goods ... 286 302 279 381 29 
18 Hard Rubber Goods 1,599 1,220 os 1,889 2,157 19 Heels and Soles : ‘ 1,470 1.694 1.952 635 1.44 
19 Heels and Soles $651 4.659 5.945 6,298 3,05 20 Rubber Flooring . 272 303 261 285 29 
20 Rubber Flooring 803 1,117 /029 1,366 1,09 21 Sporting Goods, Toys and 
21 Sporting Goods, Toys and Novelties .. 7 612 620 511 344 33 
. °* > an7 + 70% >; > by : 
Novelties , ed oe We 1,877 22 Miscellaneous, not in- 
22 Miscellaneous, not in cluded in any of above 
cluded in any of above Items . : 1.498 Q21 655 821 QR4 
Items 3,106 3,161 2,862 2,815 3,861 = 
rOT TOTAL Other Rubber 
TOTAL Other Rubber “ Guedes 14.088 16.178 16.201 17.586 14.99 
Products $ 71,980 $ 73,811 $ 72,011 $ 95,090 $ 87,196 roducts . USE ed 10,¢ ‘ys ae 
GRAND TOTAL All GRAND TOTAL All : 
Products $221,338 $220,086 $200,850 $300,189 $322,853 Products . 78,441 103,250 93,481 104,646 108,16 
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) ‘Trends in Vite MM anufacture 


and the hare of 


eplacements 


h ’ 

ir Demands for Extra-Ply Balloon Casings Are Growing Rapidly—May Soon Be 

" Used for Original Equipment—Trend Has Been Steadily Toward Quality— 

Ir Improved Mileage Performance Delays Replacements 

n 

9 VERY comprehensive survey of the trends on on new- automobiles, and the same method, coupled with 

he o tire manufacture over the period of the last few  semi-balloons to replace high pressure tires without change 

e] years has been made recently by the Rubber of old rims, was followed in popularizing balloon tires. 
ivision of the Department I*xtra-ply balloons are, how 


a f Commerce \t the same 


t] 1Thit tne Bureau oT | abo 





n tatistics ot the Department eon 
hé t Labor has compiled a tabl: oto 
it of index prices on tires over | A. A 
it similar period. Both stud [ J/iV \\ 
} re of interest in showing NN ‘ \ 4 
Ie e trends and developments -. 7 1 a 
S¢ the tire nufact ring 1 \ at \ 
eT cements 
Pro m of high pres 
ire cord tires exceeded pro 
on of fabric tires for the A 
t time in 1923; in 1926 
or tires took the lead | 
om high pressures, whil 
tires were rapidly dis 
earing trom view, and in 1930, 6- and &-ply passenget 
alloon tires are becoming a constantly more important 
‘tor in the trade he tollowing table summarizes in- 


mplete statistics of annual production of these types of 
itomobiles casings as issued by the Rubber Manufacturers 


.\ssociation, Inc. 
Pneumatic Tire Production—Thousands 
é fa evr 4 ’ 

+ , {a 

{ , 2 $,42 

6,43 23,¢ 15,56¢ 
7 21,528 6,037 (a) 
28 7 19,28 31,489 7,389 
; 765 1 211 18 
1,884 *18,19 757 

( not reported separately. 


4 This table furnishes a basis for thought in several di 
ctions. Cord tires were more durable than fabrics, and 
alloons of recent years have been superior to high pressure 
res in mileage rendered. Extra-ply balloons are certainly 
mger-lived than ordinary balloons. The trend toward 
uality, forced by competition and public demand, goes on 
inremittingly, and requires consideration both in estimating 
eplacement sales for the industry and in forecasting con 
; umption of crude rubber. 
Straightside tires were introduced as original equipment 








Index Numbers of Average Prices of Crude Rubber 
and Automobile Tires, 


ever, being mostly introduced 


1913-1930 through renewal sales, few 

100.9) being sold for original equip 
— ment thus far. The growing 

acceptance of 6- and & ply 

balloons is shown by the fact 

that they constituted 36.7 

per cent of all passenger car 

| halloons sold tor purposes 

\ | other than original equip- 


ment in the first eight months 
of 1930, against 28.4 per cent 
for corresponding periods of 
ee a 1929 and 1928, respectively 
Public demand become 
such that 
facturers will adopt extra-ply 
balloons for original equip 


may 
automobile manu 


ment, although their higher cost is 


possibility. 
A less rapidly growing, but nevertheless increasing per- 


a factor against this 


centage of renewal sales of high pressure casings have also 
consisted of heavy-duty tires in the past year, confirming 
the general tendency of motorists toward higher quality 
tires in these tires of low tire prices. 

This tendency helps to explain, in part, the extremely 
low tire renewal sales in 1930. If one were to assume that 
extra-ply balloons give one-third greater mileage than ordi- 
nary balloons, that the average car runs 7,000 miles per 
year and that the average mileage from ordinary balloons 
is 12,000 miles, the life of the ordinary balloon would be 
| 5-7 years, and the life of the extra-ply 22-7 years. In 
four years running, an automobile on this basis would re- 
quire replacements of only 1.75 extra-ply tires per year 
against 2.33 ordinary balloons. 

The effect of a growing percentage use of higher quality 
tires is cumulative over a period of time. Taking the 1926 
United States registrations as 1,000, indexes for other years 
would be: 1925, 907; 1927, 1,051; 1928, 1,112; and 1929, 
1,205. Under the above assumptions these cars would 
normally come in for renewals 15-7 years later, on the 
average, if they were all using 4-ply balloons. Thus the 
1925 registrations would all require renewals in 1927, 1926 
registrations would require renewals in 1928, and so on. 
But in 1928 about 20 per cent of the renewals were 6-ply 
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balloons, in 1929 about 25 per cent, and in 1930 about 35 
per cent, and such tires only require renewal in 2 2-7 years. 
In effect, therefore, a certain part of the cars have re- 
placement requirements deferred to the third year instead 
of the second year. This effect is illustrated by the follow- 
ing table, so prepared as to emphasize the result of extra- 
quality tires in reducing annual average replacements per 
vehicle. 


Esti- 

Cars Rate I ndi- mated Renewal Cars 

With Cars issumeo cated Per * Sales With 
RenewalsRequiring Normal Renewal Cent Extra-PlyExtra-Ply 

Year Cars Delayed Renewals Renewal Sales Esxtra-Pl, Tires Tires 
Ist 907 07 2.33 2,112 10 211 53 
2nd 1,001 1, } 2.33 2,33 20 466 116 
ird 1.051 ; 98 2.33 2,327 25 558 139 
4th 1,112 116 996 2.33 2,320 35 812 203 
Sth 1,205 139 1,066 2.33 2,484 om 


Because of delayed renewals resulting from use of im- 
proved tires, the indicated actual renewal sales per vehicle 
would work out: 


Cars Sales Per Vehicle 
Ist Year 07 2.112 2.33 
2nd Year 1,000 2,330 2.33 
ird Year 1,051 2,327 2.21 
4th Year 1,112 2,321 2.09 
th Year 1,205 2,484 2.06 


The “assumed normal renewal rate” used above is used 
as a stable factor in this example, but it has, of course, 
actually been affected by the change from high pressures to 
balloons and the passing into limbo of fabric and clincher 
tires, as well as by the improved quality of balloon tires in 
recent years 


Tire Quality Delays Renewals . 


In effect the lengthened life of the better tires delays 
renewals until the third year instead of the second year on 
the basis of the above example, and this reduces annual re- 
placements per car so long as the percentage use of the more 
durable tires continues to increase. The statistics above are 
not offered by the Department of Commerce as technically 
accurate, but as an indication of the trend of annual tire 
renewals accompanying the switch-over from first, second, 
and third-line tires, to super-quality, first and second-line 
tires. While statistics of tire renewals, plotted against 
automobile registrations and gasoline consumption statis- 
tics, show subnormal tire renewals in 1930, the possibility 
of other causes than business depression being partly re- 
sponsible should not be overlooked, particularly since those 


? 


causes appear likely to continue in operation 


Average of 9.38 Lbs. of Rubber Per Casing 


The demand for rubber is naturally reduced by the lower 
unit sales of tires resulting from the trend toward higher 
quality, but not in direct ratio with the reduction in units. 
The extra-ply tires require more rubber per unit than ordi- 
nary balloons and this partly balances the effect of the 
reduction in units. Statistics of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association show that 9.38 pounds of rubber per casing 
were required during the first nine months of 1930, against 
8.74 pounds in the corresponding period of 1929, and this 
increase is partly because of the trend toward higher quality 
tires, although reduction in use of reclaims and other fac- 
tors, such as the increased percentage of output consisting 
of truck and bus casings, contribute to this result. 

A further thought in connection with the table at the 
beginning of this article is that if one judges probable 
future production of high pressure casings on the basis of 
the history of fabric tire production from 1925 onwards, 
the output of high pressure tires will be even less in 1931 
than in 1930. Such increase in tire production as may be 
expected in 1931 must apparently consist of balloon tires, 
and the probability is that extra-ply balloons will that year 
supply a larger percentage of renewal tire sales at least. In 
estimating future tire production attention to the types of 
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tires is as necessary as attention to the quantity of units. 

The accompanying chart, based on the index figures of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering average prices of 
tires and crude rubber, is particularly interesting in that it 
shows a definite relationship between tire prices and the 
cost of crude rubber. 


BUY NOW—Stock up with compounding ma- 


terials at their present low prices. 


Holland’s Rubber Goods Industry 


HE Netherlands rubber-manufacturing industry 

experienced a very good year in 1929, according to 

official production statistics. Ten factories were in 
active operation, employing 1,820 hands and consuming 
1,166 metric tons of crude rubber and 833 metric tons of 
reclaimed rubber, with products valued at 7,336,000 florins. 
(The florin, at average rate of exchange, equaled $0.40 in 
1929.) Pneumatic tires and inner tubes for bicycles were 
the largest single items manufactured in 1929, aggregating 
2,345,000 and 1,541,000, respectively, having a combined 
sales value of 3,823,000 florins. 





Value of Production, Total Sales, and Exports of the 
Netherlands Rubber Industry 
(In florins) 


Year Production Total Sales Export 

A gee ee 7,530,000 7,480,000 1,780,000 
1926 vides ctadveeedan 6,910,000 7,220,000 2,250,000 
1927 a ee 6,630,000 6,510,000 1,530,000 
DE ob ices dviskteuiausewenas 6,810,000 7,030,000 1,530,000 
1929 aves eaed wet 7,340,000 7.030.000 1,320,000 


The year 1929 showed a rather important expansion of 
the rubber industry of the country, and the production of 
pneumatic tires and inner tubes for bicycles has reached the 
highest level ever recorded. No pneumatic automobile tires 
are manufactured in the Netherlands at present, the re 
quirements being supplied by importation from the Unite: 
States, Belgium, Great Britain, France, Germany, and Can 
da, named in their order of importance. 


Production of Bicycle Tires and Tubes in the Netherlands 
(Number ) 


Year Tires Inner Tubes Year Tires Inner Tube 
1925... 2.144.000 704,000 1928.... 2,098,000 1,134,06 
1926...... 1,963,000 617,000 1929... 2,345,000 1,541,00 
1927 .. 2,047,000 958,000 


The great majority of the rubber articles produced i 
sold in the domestic market, and local manufacturers hav 
been successful in their endeavors to increase their sales i 
this market. Exports, on the other hand, show a gradu: 
decline in value during the last few years, although thei 
volume has increased. 

The following table shows the consumption of crude 
and reclaimed rubber in the Netherlands over the last sev 
eral years: 


Domestic Consumption of Rubber 
(Metric Tons) 


Year Crude Rubber Reclaimed Rubbi 
1921 . pt ode wien atees 635 206 
SE oid on nc ens clue eae ead 763 223 
1923 ie iaiecae ee eS ae 819 205 
fh Sees ee | ae 878 377 
ee eee Re . 812 874 
a am Apr ae eee 592 1,199 
eee lains eat 2 A al a i oe got a 
rs is sci Oda Waaha samen ciabaaed 51 977 
SANS. CR. SMR ee eee 1,166 833 
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“Performance of BANBURY 
MIXERS on Tire Stocks 


Production From Five Banbury Machines Followed By Roll Mills for Sheeting 
Equals That of 16 Roll Mills Formerly Used—Cost Reduction of 
33.9 Per Cent Results in Saving of $78,546 a Year 


HE recent experience of a well-known tire maker 
affords an excellent illustration of the benefits to be 
had through replacement of obsolete general-purpose 


equipment with special machin- 
ery incorporating the latest re- 
finements in the art of rubber 
manufacture. The plant in ques- 
tion formerly used a large bat- 
tery of 84-inch roll mills for 
breaking down and mixing tire 
stocks, but has now divided this 
work between Gordon plastica- 
tors and Banbury mixer equip- 
ment supplied by Farrel-Birming- 
ham Company, Inc. Four ma- 
chines of the former and 13 of 
the latter type are now in use in 
different locations. 

The tire manufacturing com- 
pany does not wish to disclose its 
identity in connection with this 
report at this time, but welcomes 
a chance to make full facts avail- 
ible in the form of a Nielsen 
urvey for the benefit of the in- 
lustry as a whole. 

This survey deals with the No. 
ll Banbury mixers only, show- 
ing how one battery of five machines, supplemented by 
five of the former roll mills used for sheeting, is now doing 
work which originally required sixteen 84-inch mills. The 
ost reduction resulting from this change is approxi- 
mately 34 per cent and the net annual saving by five ma- 
hines is more than $78,000.00. 


Mixer Operation 


The five Banbury mixers are installed side-by-side in a 
single row on an elevated platform erected for the purpose 
lirectly over a battery of five of the original 84-inch roll 
mills which were left in place for use in sheeting. The 
ompounding room is on the floor above the mixers. This 
arrangement permits maximum use of gravity handling and 
has had a direct effect on the labor requirements. The five 
mixers are driven by a single 1,000-hp. motor and the sheet- 
ng mills have individual motors rated at 100-hp. each. 


The normal schedule calls for 24-hour operation for six 


*Survey made by A. C. Nielsen Company, Engineers, in collaboration with 
nd approved by one of the largest manufacturers of tires. 





No. 11 Banbury Mixer, Showing the Feed Hopper 
of the Machine, the Operator’s Platform, and the 
Recording Thermometer and Timing Device 


days per week or 300 days per year, and the machines are 
run continuously for periods of 144 hours each between 
the normal week-end shut-downs. 

The recording thermometers, 
timing equipment, and all other 
mixer controls are located in the 
compounding room above the ma- 
chines and the operators are sta- 
tioned at that level. There are 
two men tending two machines 
apiece, and a third man devotes 
about half his time to the fifth 
machine and the remainder to su- 
pervisory duties over the entire 
battery. Five more men, making 
a total of eight, manage the 
sheeting mills on the main floor 
below the mixers. 

Mixing procedure varies wide- 
ly with the many different types 
of stock handled. Stock received 
from the plasticators goes in first 
in all cases and is allowed to 
soften thoroughly before other 
materials are added. The quan- 
tities of other materials and the 
exact time intervals for the addi- 
tion of each are carefully speci- 
fied for a wide variety of products. The automatic time 
indicators and temperature recorders obviate all chance for 
variation among successive batches of the same product 
and the supervisor reports no difficulty in holding operators 
to exact execution of the specifications. 

Sulphur is usually added on the sheeting mills, as a 
matter of convenience and to avoid all chance of damaging 
the stock. 

Batches vary over a wide range in size and mixing time. 
The maximum production of about 3,600 Ibs. per hour is 
achieved on full 600-Ib. batches put through in 10 minutes ; 
at the other extreme are 337lb. batches requiring 14 min- 
utes each on which production is at the rate of 1,350 Ibs. 
per hour. The average batch is close to 400 Ibs. at present 
and production per mixer is 1,600 Ibs. per hour. 


Contrasts With Former Methods 


Production equal to the present average of 192,000 
lbs. per day formerly required 24-hour operation on a 
battery of sixteen 84-inch roll mills, which did both mix- 
ing and sheeting. Batches ranged from 200 Ibs. to 300 Ibs. 
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TABLE A TABLE B : 
General Data on Banbury Internal Mixers Comparative Cost of Banbury Mixers Versus 84” Roll Mills 
Farrel-Birminghan for Mixing Rubber Stock 


A 
$” Roll M Banbury Mixers Roll Mill Banbury Mi , 
‘ j ta ius noury J 1 5 
ber of machin. Annual Fixed Charges: ; y Mines 
tani , - c nr . 2 , : . 
K ur Mix : Depreciation per year (1l3-yr. life) $14,769.23 $16,000.00 
k ' st . 1 Average interest @ 6 . 6.203.08 6.720.0¢ 
, fi ‘ nail : . rs 42 
l , ¢ t Repa and maintenance allowances 3.520 3,500.00 
: 1.200 Floor space @ $.3 Sq. it./yr.. 1,152 360.00 
~ t } 600 rotal annual fixed charges . $25,644.31 $26.580.00 
4 1.¢ Dai oO iting Costs 
\ . P hixed I es (3 days) $85.48 $88.60 
I | Powe 
I I I kw > $01 
| } Pr 4 k } $1 ] 
4 f, 
| , tj 
; O; 48.00 . 
) ; S s 10 2% 
10.2 
4 + Or ‘ gg 9 
( n S 
} Mx19 bs 
. I M ] S 4.8 
I r ! $ M 
I 
I t $ s 
( £ 


{ 
Fix $ )4 
| P 104 
r Or 7 
} Ef 
Mi - 
Ss 
ai 
D ¢ 
Vee 
Ou 
j . ] ] “1 1 1 . ri re 2) 
eacl i eat is 500 | er 0 Table B sh ws a detailed calculatior Ot mixing costs I al 


roll Banbury mixers The total investment 
were 3,840 ft 52 the present total shown in Table A are used in Table B for the calculation « 
_ An 


Che oy é te f 16 machine-men and innual fixed charges based on the user’s standard allowanc: oh 
ire now required—and of 13 years for such equipment. Repairs and maintenance Ka 
labor « the { vere 207 ner cent of the re amply covered by suitable allowances and floor spac: val 
present at charges are figured at $.30 per sequare foot annually. Th: the 
‘Dower 1 ( totalled 24.350 kw.-hr. a___ totals of these four items are reduced to the per-day bas cac 

ay compar wit i+ now a difference of nearly for the full 300-day schedule, showing $85.48 and $88. Ov 
21 per cent for roll mills and mixers, respectively. of | 

The uset wit! ufhciently detailed data to show Other daily cost items include power, labor, compout 

improvements in the product delivered but is confident such jing room costs, and the former charge for trucking a 

ifferences exist. 1 ttempt has been made to take ad handling. Daily totals appear at $773.70 and $511.88 i 

vantage oft the opportunitv to use raw materials ot lowe! mills and mixers. respectively. si 
quality and any gain made through better mixing is freel) Bnet - 
passed on at no extt t to the ultimate user Unit mixing costs derived from the daily totals met } hrs 


m3 : ’ : : ra tione a hy <i SANZO anc S P6H6¢6 ner hu dr ad mal 
Measut ec gall Nave peen made, however. in materia ned above amount to 4 4 sn and ans EE ‘ 
t methods pan 


handling and compounding costs. A handling operation pounds of material handled by former and present m 

whose cost appears in the records as $.13 per thousand Che reduction creditable to the use of Banbury mixers hae 
pounds has heen done away with entire! Compounding $.1363 per hundred pounds (33.9 per cent) and the ne = 
costs, largely because of the advantages of handling larger daily saving appears as $261.82. The net annual saving nd 
average batches, have been cut from $.60 to $.39 per thou $78,546.00 and the figures indicate that the initial investment — 
sand pounds, a gain of $.21 or 35.0 per cent of $148,000.00 in five Banbury mixers is earning a net a 


. I eta. cial a 
Another mark contrast between former and present eturn Of Jo per cent po yom. thei 
methods is that carbon-black is now closely confined within “ . 


the Banbury mixers and does not escape. to result in un ; 
mak 


Indian Labor Leaving Malaya ; 
labr 


healthtul working conditions and high maintenance costs 





on other equipment lhe latter point has not as yet been » C "Beers ‘ 
Bes | t CCORDING to the Straits Times. nearlv every rf 
proven, but the maintenance men report that they can al- eae . 1a] : 
“3 i estate in Malaya is reducing its labor force as : nat! 
reaqcdy see evidence I ess bearing trouble Che user had 1 - z . . , 

“ge a pel result of increased tasks given to individual tap the 
not expected t t there would be material aeveiopments 1 c ? r ] ' 
noe r iagneeter e pers, and between 15 per cent and 20 per cent of the usua izes 
along these lines dur e first eignt months of use 1 . . . T 1 

labor force is being discharged on most estates. The total , 


Indian labor population in Malaya on June 30, 1930, was eth 


Comparative Mixing Costs , shes ve : , 
about 318,000. The number of Indian laborers repatriated ind 


Table A, accompanying this survey, summarizes the between January and August was 5,107, in August the f a 
basic operating data detailed in preceding sections and will number sent back to India was 5,865, and between Septem- oine 


be found largely self-explanatory ber 1 and 24 the total was 16,202. urn: 
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Balloon 


(oaricatures 


of the (QOMIC eYtTips 


R. H. Macy & Company’s Unique 

Thanksgiving Day Parade—Balloons 

Designed by Tony Sarg—Manufac- 
tured by Goodyear 


6Z, ‘OLLOWING their usual Thanksgiving Day custom, 
R. H. Macy and Company staged an amusing and 
unique parade down Broadway, New York City, this 
vear, featuring huge balloons constructed to represent vari- 
ous well-known caricatures of the comic strips. The 
balloons, as in former years, were the product of the balloon 
department of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, O., and were designed and painted by Tony Sarg. 
Among others, the balloons depicted the members of the 
Katzenjammer family, Boob McNutt, Barney Google and 
various Toonerville folk. Upon arrival of the parade at 
the Macy store, the 15 huge feature balloons were released, 
each bearing an order for $25.00 payable to the finder. 
Over 2,500 small balloons were also released along the line 
of march, much to the delight of the youthful spectators. 


Process of Manufacture 


Many interesting factors enter into the manufacture and 
operation of these huge caricature balloons. Figures must 
first be drawn which lend themselves to special balloon 
manufacture and after approval by R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany, the drawings or sketches must then be translated into 
vorking drawings, which are to be used in the actual manu- 
facture of the balloons. These working drawings must of 
necessity consist almost entirely of curves, spheres, cylinders 
ind pear-shaped figures in very many forms and adapta- 
tions, because only these figures can be successfully made 
into rubberized fabric balloons that when inflated will retain 
their desired shapes. 


After the working drawings are made it is necessary to 
make individual patterns for each of the many pieces of 
fabric which go into the manufacture of each operation and 
f each figure. After the patterns have been cut with 
nathematical precision to avoid wrinkling or puckering of 
the fabric, the fabric itself is cut to the desired shapes and 
31Zes. 

The figures are then assembled by cementing them to- 
gether in the proper manner with very high grade airship 
ind balloon cement, which must be applied to the extent 
‘f at least four coats on each piece before the pieces are 
joined together. All of this work is done with the figure 
urned inside out in order that seams of maximum smooth- 
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A Rubberized Fabric and Helium Replica of 
Mrs. Katzenjammer, of Comic Strip Fame 


ness may be the only ones appearing on the outside of the 
figure. After the figure is completed it is inflated to de- 
termine how closely it resembles the original sketch and if 
changes are necessary they are made by recutting or re- 
shaping the figure. 


When the shape of the figure is satisfactory, it is again 
turned wrong side out and thoroughly “doped” to assist the 
fabric in resisting to the greatest degree possible the normal 
diffusion of the gas, with which it is to be inflated. After 
the “dope” has dried a sufficient number of hours, the 
figure is once again turned wrong side out; the rip panel, 
or long slit, by means of which it is possible to invert the 
figure at will, is permanently closed and the figure is then 
air inflated for its final diffusion test before painting. 


The amount of gas required varies directly in proportion 
to the size of the figure and the figures must in every case 
be large enough so that the total lift of the gas in each will 
provide adequate useful lift over and above the weight of 
each figure and the handling lines attached to it. 


Helium Gas Used Exclusively 


Helium gas is used exclusively in order to assure maxi- 
mum safety to the millions who witness this famous parade, 
because of its non-combustible, non-inflammable and non- 
explosive character. Helium for this parade was obtained 
from the Thatcher, Colorado, helium district in commercial 
bottles, or cylinders, containing approximately 190 cubic 
feet each of helium gas. Helium has slightly less lift than 
hydrogen, but the disadvantage of lower lift is many times 
offset by the absolute safety, which is so essential for parade 
purposes. 


Most of the balloons are so huge that it is necessary to 
pull them down very close to the street or to tip them over 
on their sides when passing underneath the one or two 
elevated structures on the line of march. This special 
handling is accomplished by means of handling lines at- 
tached at the proper places on the figures. 


At the conclusion of the parade the balloons were again 
this year released in front of the main entrance of the Macy 
store and sailed away at a speed and in a direction deter- 
mined entirely by the velocity and direction of the wind. 
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Dealers Stocks of GANVAS RUBBER 


SOLED FOOTWEAR Sow Gain 


Average Increase in Inventories Amounts to 20 Pairs Per Dealers—Gain Shown 
Principally in Low Price Lines—Number of Dealers Reporting 


is Less Than Last Year—Total § 


HE second annual survey of dealers’ stocks of tennis 

shoes has been completed by the Rubber Division of 

the Department of Commerce. The term “tennis 
shoes,” as used in this survey, embraces practically all 
classes of canvas-rubber soled footwear, including gym- 
nasium, basketball and other sport or utility shoes of canvas 
or other cloth uppers and rubber solings. 

Reports received from a total of 18,200 dealers, cover- 
ing the entire United States, show the total stocks of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes, as of November 1, at 2,685,889 pairs, 
or an average of 147.6 pairs per dealer. In the survey last 
year, 20,948 dealers reported stocks on hand of 2,661,897 
pairs or an average of 127.1 pairs per dealer. It would 
appear, therefore, that stock inventories in dealers’ hands 
have increased this year by 20.5 pairs per dealer. 

In the present survey, as in the similar survey made as 
of November 1, 1929, dealers were asked to report their 
stocks of tennis shoes under various price ranges, which 
are indicated in the accompanying tables. By way of com- 
parison, figures for both years are given in the tables. The 
survey shows that the average stock of 147 pairs comprised 
roughly 57 pairs costing the dealer less than $0.75 per 





LARGE STOCKS OF FOOTWEAR, BY STATES 


ncluding only dealers with over 500 pairs in stock) 


of No. of No. of No. of 
Dealers Pairs Dealers Pairs 
Alabama ¢ 7,515 Nebraska  ....c.c000..-.- 3 2,399 
Arizona 1,520 Nevada ........ _— - 
Arkansas $ 6,099 New Hampshire 3 2,06( 
California 122,821 New Jersey 22 15,552 
Colorado ; 2,352 New Mexico - 
Connecticut 11 9,761 New York R¢ 141,469 
Delaware 4 2,032 North Carolina $ 2,562 
Dist. of Col 2,908 North Dakota 
Florida . 6 13,215 Ohio . 30 89,683 
Georgia 6 17,091 Oklahoma , 3 2,393 
Idaho Oregon } 5,088 
Illinois 4 $6,801 Pennsylvania 60 68,883 
Indiana I 16,191 Rhode Island : 3 4,006 
lowa ) 9,165 South Carolina 5 10,581 
Kansas 4,619 South Dakota 2 1,475 
Kentucky ) 9,278 Tennessee ones P) 21,786 
Louisiana f 4,600 Texas .. — 14 23,653 
Maine 11 10,644 Utah setenel 3 2,734 
Maryland ) 12,294 oa 4 3,477 
Massachusetts 4 69,334 Virginia ‘ 6 4.697 
Michigan 16 11,053 Washington ; 6 4.031 
Minnesota 15 25,496 West Virginia ........ 7 15,377 
Mississippi 5 4,331 Wisconsin 9 7,475 
Missouri » we ieee Wyoming 1 884 
Montana 4 1,479 Unallocated 5 3,674 
Total . — : mo, * 89 


STOCK OF AVERAGE DEALER 


Number of pairs on November 1st 


Cost price per pair to Dealer 1929 1930 
Up to 75c : . 45 57 
76c to $1.00 31 38 
$1.01 to $1.50 29 29 
Above $1.50 . . ; a 16 


Specialty Oxfords and Pumps 


Total average dealer stock , 127 











Stocks Reach 2,685,889 Pairs 





TOTAL REPORTED STOCKS, SHOWING 
AVERAGE PAIRS PER DEALER 


November 1, 1930 








3 + = $ > oe @ 
rb = » 2 a) S3.f£ ss £ 
o 8S WE Sa Z6 Sfe8 Se 8 
eS Sst 23 SS. Esse See 
Bs 6s = See tet 8. $s 
Cas 20% => TSAR, ASQL a Sha, 
Up to 75¢ ccccecccsvceseevees 13,612 1,037,754 76.2 74.8 38.7 
76c to $1.00 ............ 14,533 687,277 47.3 79.9 25.6 
$1.01 to $1.50 .......... 12,638 524,726 41.5 69.4 19.5 
Above $1.50 ............... 8,519 301,823 35.4 46.8 11.2 
Specialty Oxf rds 
and pumps ———— | 134,309 46.1 16.0 5.0 
Total seveeeee 18,200 2,685,889 147.6 100.0 100.0 
November 1, 1929 
» » t ® w 
Fs : 2 “3s S38 Ss 
ase Sree as 23 EStQ F845 
_ Sk za re Ses See 
Se sé$ 2 sts St. St st 
Oak Z2Qe& =F Wan, aSOa, a $Ha, 
Up to 75c 15,490 948,708 61.2 73.9 35.7 
76c to $1.00 15,900 652,992 41.1 75.9 24.5 
$1.01 to $1.50 cece 14,483 604,050 41.7 69.1 22.7 
Above $1.50 —— CC, 357,544 36.2 47.1 13.4 
Specialty Oxfords 
and pumps . 2,419 98,603 40.8 11.5 3.7 
Total 20,948 2,661,897 127.1 100.0 100.0 











pair ; 38 pairs costing $0.76 to $1.00; 29 pairs costing $1.0 
to $1.50 each; 16 pairs costing above $1.50 and 7 pairs o 
special oxfords and pumps. From comparative figures 
would appear that the increase in dealers’ inventories wa 
in the cheaper grades. 

A separate tabulation was made in the present survey f< 
those firms whose stocks of tennis shoes amounted to mor 
than 500 pairs each. In the present survey there were 53 


dealers in this group, having a total of 971,890 pairs oi 


tennis shoes or an average of 1,803 pairs, compared wit! 


A 


487 dealers having 742,290 pairs or an average of 1,524 


pairs on November 1, 1929. 


The total mailing list used in this survey consisted « 


117,000 names. In addition to the 18,200 reports submit 


ted by dealers with stocks on hand as of November 1, 193 
reports were received from 7,334 dealers stating either th: 
they no longer sold tennis shoes or that they had no stock 


on hand at the present time. The Post Office Department 


returned 1,750 envelopes addressed to dealers owing t 
failure to locate or because of improper address. 





BUY NOW—New mechanical equipment such 
as conveying machinery, control instruments, 
pyrometers, etc., have been developed during 
the past year. Install them as substitutes for 
your obsolete equipment and increase your plant 
efficiency. 
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The Use of Rubber 
in Cement liling 


New Field Rapidly Opening Up in Paving Construction—Many Modern Art Designs 
Possible—Care Should be Exercised in Properly Grooving Rubber Strips 
Into the Cement Tile—Tiles Should be Reinforced 


By GrorGE RICE 


OLOR cement handicraft, which heretofore has been 

limited chiefly to vases, book ends, Mosaic tiles, gar- 

den pottery and ornamental objects for interior 
decoration and architectual use, promises to be extended to 
another field as a result of the use of rubber strips in cement 
tiling to prevent slippage of persons on floors and vehicle 
tires on the streets. The employment of a few strips ot 
rubber in the body structure of decorated cement tiling on 
the floors of stores, residences and public buildings for the 
purpose of affording a gripping point for shoes on an other- 
wise smooth and glassy surface is not new. ‘There are 
often slopes to floors which are covered with these kinds 
of ornamental tiles which are dangerous to walk upon unless 
provisions are made to prevent slipping. Recesses are cut 
into the tile, while the cement is still soft, and rubber strips 
inserted, the surfaces of which are a little higher than the 
level of the tile so as to allow for wear and at the same time 
present a substance for the soles of leather, rubber and cloth 
footwear to temporarily adhere to. 

So long as the idea was confined principally to floor 
artistry, the consumption of rubber stock was not large. 
But recently some very successful efforts to utilize the rub- 
ber strips in road tile for the general use of automobile 
traffic has altered the situation. Not only is an effective 
non-slipping tile obtained when rubber strips are used, but 
ornamentation of a unique character also results, because 
the rubber can be colored and inserted into the tile in 
geometric or other types of forms in an artistic manner. 


In Los Angeles, California, the sloped and sometimes 


the level entrances to service stations were beautified with 
cement tile in which colored rubber ornamentation had been 
placed for the purpose of eliminating slipping troubles. 
One manager asserted that the flagging with its attractive 
rubber inserts was good publicity and had increased his 
business. 

Rubber is Keyed in and Tiles Reinforced 

Cement tile with rubber inserts intended for road use 
has to be constructed stronger than the same type of tile 
intended only for store or home flooring or for garden 
walks. There are the heavy trucks to be considered as well 
as high speeded autos. And often the speed of the lighter 
cars is more wearing on flagging than the heavy trucks. A 
strip of rubber or any pliable substance, set with straight 
edges into a cement cavity will be peeled out by the suction 
of rubber tires very quickly, even if it is held with a cement- 
ing substance. But if that strip is dovetailed into the cavity, 
no amount of pull will release it. The tile will have to be 
smashed to get the strip out. This is the basic principle in 
the success of the rubber-cement tiling for roads on which 
the traffic is heavy and fast. 

The beginning of the construction of rubber-cement 
tiling for road service is in the modeling of a plaster mold, 
as shown in Figure 1. Regular molding plaster is used and 
this is mixed with water to the consistency of molasses and 
is then poured in a molding form built up with side or 
retaining bars of wood. These bars can be held in place 
with putty or they can be nailed at the corners. 

Before the cast model of plaster gets hard, it is incised 
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Fig. 1 
A Plaster Mold Is Made and In- 
cised with Grooves to Conform 


with the Requirements of the 


Rubber Inserts 


Fig. 2 

After the Grooves Are Cut Out 

in the Form of a Design, 

Plaster Cast Becomes the Model 
for the Cement Tiles 





Fig. 3 
The Cement Tiles Are Cast from 
the Plaster Model and the Rub- 
ber Solution Is Poured into the 
Grooves 


the 








by a cutting tool with grooves, ; 
strips in the quantity lot of cement tiles which later on will 
be made from this original model. Just plain paralleling 
grooves can be made for a plain design, but modern art 


motifs are now applied to road tile as well as to floor tile, 
1] rnamentation is used, such as 


o that usually f 


hown in Figure 2 
Casting the Cement Model Tile 


the cement model tile is 
the plaster model being 


thus resulting 









Reubber Rubber WMubber Rubber 
Pd eee “Ce ment. . ‘ z.' eCement: ings 
Fig. 4 Fig. 5 
Showing Three Wrong Ways Showing the Right 
of Filling the Grooves in the Way of Inserting 


the Rubber to Make 


with Rubber on the 
It Fast 


Majolica Plan 


Tiles 


grooves in reliet (his tile becomes the permanent model 
from which to cast the tiles in quantity lots, as its relief 
lines will produce the required grooves. The rubber is then 
poured into the grooves of the tiles, and when thus tar 
along in the process, the mold gives an appearance as shown 
in Figure 3. 

The shape of the grooves has much to do with the re- 
tention or the loosening of the rubber. Figure 4 shows 
three wrong ways of placing the rubber in position. The 
rubber strip at the extreme left in this cross-section view 
of a rubber-cement tile rests upon an oval bottom, and is 
devoid of any fastening properties. A strip thus placed will 
not hold under the stresses of wheel action. Nor will a 
strip of rubber placed into a groove in which the sides of 
the groove slope outward towards the top, as shown in the 
middle example, hold its position very long as the sloping 
edges do not have the retaining qualities to hold the rubber 
down against the pull of traffic. Rubber strips set into a 
shouldered groove like that shown at the extreme right in 
the same drawing are more securely held in place, but still 
not firmly enough for hard service. 


The Majolica Method 


The so-called Majolica plan of inserting a second sub 
stance in strip form into the grooves of a first substance is 
used, and when this first substance, which in the case of 
the rubber-cement tiles is cement and the second substance 





Fig. 6 
The Tile Is Reinforced with a Wire 
Screen Backing, If It Is To Be Used 
for Streets, So as to Make It Resistant 
to Stresses 


is rubber, the rubber stripping is locked into place in the 
grooves by the simple process of dove-tailing or V-shaping 
the sides of the grooves so that the edges of the rubber 
strips will conform to this shaping and become securely 
wedged into place, as shown in the cross section of a tile 
thus fitted in Figure 5. This method of keying the rubber 


to receive the rubber 


next made with neat cement, 
ised face up in the molding torm, 
in the casting of a cement tile with the 
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strips into position prevents them from loosening and 
coming out. 


Reinforced Concrete Used for Street Paving 


When the tiles with the rubber inserts are used for 
floors or walks about the home, reinforcing is not essential 
owing to the comparative light service. But for road serv- 
ice the base material not only has to be concrete, containing 
a liberal percentage of sand and gravel, but further resisting 


properties are obtained by the use of reinforcing wire 





Fig. 7 
The Finished Cement Tile with 
Its Rubber Inserts to Prevent 
Slipping, Produced in a Modern 
Artistic Design 


screening, which is forced into the back of the tile while 
the concrete mixture is still soft, as shown in Figure 6. 

Ordinarily, for road work, the rubber strips are placed 
in the tile surfaces with the view of getting a maximum of 
efficiency from them, and decorative work is not in mind. 
But it has been found that the maximum of efficiency can 
be obtained as completely if an attempt at ornamentation is 
made. One of the popular designs worked out is shown in 
the completed tile in Figure 7. 

BUY NOW and enjoy increased profits on 
your stock inventory values as the upward swing 
in business develops. 


Revisions of Tire Fabric Standards 


MMEDIATE revisions of the standard specifications 
for tolerances and test methods for tire fabrics other 
than cord fabrics (D-122-27) and for tolerances and 
test methods for cord tire fabrics (D-179-27) based on 
recommendations of Committee D-13, have also been ap- 
proved by the American Society for testing materials. 
These two specifications have been revised to conform to 
present day methods of testing and handling of tire fab- 
rics. It is safe to say that these methods are being used 
by 90 per cent of the industry. The committee is continually 
in touch with new developments, and just as fast as new 
methods are devised they will be added to these specifica- 
tions. Copies of these revised specifications may be pur- 
chased from C. L. Warwick, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. They are also incor- 
porated together with other standards issued by the society 
in a single “Textile Pamphlet,” copies of which may also 
be secured upon application to the above address. 
Committee D-13 held its regular fall meeting at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
October 16 and 17. The tire fabrics committee is planning 
to draw up specifications for enameling ducks and leno 
breaker fabrics. The committee on hose and belt ducks is 
working on specifications for hose ducks to be followed by 
belting ducks. : 
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Di-EsTeEREX-N—A New Accelerator 


NEW accelerator is being offered to the rubber 
manufacturing industry by the Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal Company, 1790 Broadway, New York City, 

nder the trade name Di-Esterex-N. The following 1n- 

mation has been supplied by its manufacturer. 
1)i-Esterex-N is a combination accelerator of the ester 
nd guanidine type. The material is a pale yellow powder 
ith specific gravity of about 1.24. It disperses easily and 
uickly in crude or reclaim and has not been observed to 
om from either the uncured stock or finished goods. 
This accelerator possesses the general charactertistics of 

e ester class of material, functions at low or high tem- 
eratures, gives tight cures of high tensile and great wear 
esistance. Stocks containing Di-Esterex-N become softer 

ith continued milling and the softeners in a stock should be 

culated so as to allow for this effect of the accelerator. 
his softening effect is a little less than that of Ureka. 
ootwear stocks that receive an extra amount of milling 
re of course most in need of adjustment of softener. 
While Di-Esterx-N can be termed a very good general 
urpose accelerator it seems of special merit in certain 
laces. For footwear, especially gaiters or rubber surface 
soods, this accelerator is very desirable. This is because 

‘f the ability to give relatively short air pressure cures at 
250-260° F. that have very dry, hard, firm surface. The 
hard dry surface results in a bright attractive appearance 
ind desirable feel. The flexing qualities of carcass stocks 
ind the high abrasion resistance of loaded stocks accelerated 
vith Di-Esterex-N should be of interest to the tire and 
nechanical goods manufacturers. 


iw 


BUY NOW—Lots of your plant equipment 


needs replacements. 


Tuoioxot—A New Sheet “Rubber” 


NEW material which is meeting with consid- 

ay erable favor among the rubber specialty and wire 

and cable manufacturers, has been introduced by 

the Thiokol Corporation, Yardville, N. J., which recently 

icquired the plant formerly owned by the ZeeZee Rubber 

Company, at that place. The material is being sold under 
the trade name of “Thiokol.” 

The product is produced in crude sheet form, which 
corresponds in appearance to crude rubber sheets. The ma 
terial is elastic, having most of the physical characteristics 
‘f rubber, but chemically it is not rubber. 

The process of manufacturing it in the finished articles 
s practically identical to rubber, no new machinery being 
required. It is compounded on the mill, can be tubed, cal- 
endered, pressed and molded and must be vulcanized. 

In addition to its unique physical characteristics, it is 
il-proof and proof against all ordinary rubber solvents and 
wractically all other solvents; unaffected by most acids; 
entirely unaffected by atmospheric oxidation even in direct 
sunlight ; also corona-proof. 

The material has been introduced to the rubber and 
electric wire and cable industry over the past year and sev- 
‘ral of the leading manufacturers, such as Manhattan Rub- 
ver Division, Johns-Manville Corporation and others are 
ow in production on certain products. 

The product has been in the development stage over the 
ast 6 years, having been invented by Dr. J. C. Patrick of 
Kansas City, Missouri, who is now associated with the 
ompany as vice-president and director of research. 

The Thiokol Corporation was incorporated for the de- 
velopment and sale of this product in January, 1928, and 
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offices and laboratory and experimental plant were located 
in Kansas City until November 8, at which time the move 
was made to Yardville. 


BUY NOW—Some of your molds are old. 
Replace them now before business picks up. Save 
any interruption in your future production sched- 
ule by making the change now. 


London Picture Theater Instals 
First Rubber Screen 


HE use of motion picture screens made of rubber has 
I solved one of the biggest problems created by the 
talkies—that of how to obtain effective sound repro- 
duction without sacrificing anything in the quality of the 
actual presentation of the picture itself. The Stoll Picture 
Theater, London, formerly Oscar Hammerstein’s London 
Opera House, has just installed the first rubber screen in 
the United Kingdom. 

The effect was instantly noticeable. The clearness of 
the pictures proves so much greater than that given by the 
old screen that at times an almost stereoscopic effect is 
achieved, and the improvement in the reproduction of the 
voice is as great as the improvement in the picture. The 
screen is made of thin sheet rubber, with a pure white 
surface, and is perforated with thousands of small holes, 
each about 1-32 of an inch in diameter, numbering roughly 
100 to the square inch. Looked at from the front of the 
house the new screen appears to have a uniform surface 
and to be quite opaque. From the stage, however, every 
detail in the auditorium is clearly visible through it. 

Voices from the loud speakers—which are behind the 
screen—have thus direct access to the audience. 

In a public test of the new screen at the Stoll Picture 
Theater, extracts of films, selected because of the range 
of the voices and instruments recorded, were given on the 
new and old screens as a comparison. Not only were the 
pictures on the rubber screen better in detail, but violin 
notes, entirely lost in the old screen, came perfectly through 
the new, and it was noticeable that there was a marked 
individuality in the voices when the new screen was used. 

The new screen is fireproof and thus acts as a second 
safety curtain. The old screen, made of three-ply composi- 
tion, had to be taken down at frequent intervals for clean- 
ing, but the new one can be cleaned in a few minutes with 
a damp cloth. 


BUY NOW —New mechanical equipment such 
as conveying machinery, control instruments, 
pyrometers, etc., have been developed during 
the past year. Install them as substitutes for 
your obsolete equipment and increase your plant 
efficiency. 


Firestone Bank in Liberia 


STABLISHMENT of the first American bank in Li- 
beria was announced recently by Harvey S. Firestone, 
Jr., vice-president of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company. The bank has been designated as the official 
depository of the Republic. The new institution becomes 
a part of the United States Trading Company, a Firestone 
subsidiary, and is located in Monrovia, the capital of Li- 
beria. 
The new bank will be managed by Peter Davidson, who 
for the past 20 years has been connected with the foreign 
service of the National City Bank of New York. 
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DITORIAL OMMENT | 
BUSINESS NEURASTHENIA 
HE doctors tell us that neurasthenia is simply a 
“derangement of the nervous system with depression | 
of vital forces”—largely if not wholly induced by a 
mental condition, and that nothing organic is wrong nor is PI 
the constitutional structure of the body diseased. This ip 
pathological term can be aptly applied to the present state 
of business. It has an attack of neurasthenia. There is : 3 
nothing wrong with the business structure. Its condition is ; 
purely mental, induced by an environment of pessimism Th 
and too much bad association with fear and timidity. a 
This psychological condition is now recognized by the | wit 
best business diagnosticians of the country. President | 2 
Hoover, in his message to Congress on December 1, urged 7 
the dissipation of this business neurasthenia when he said: | we 
“In the larger view the major forces of the depression | & 
now lie outside of the United States and our recuperation ha 
has been retarded by the unwarranted degree of fear and ap- eve 
prehension created by these outside forces.” aa 
John E. Edgerton, president of the National Association er 
of Manufacturers, in a recent address, following the same whi 
line of diagnosis, said: aa 
“The situation now is dominated primarily by a mental neal 
condition. ‘That mental condition has been produced by er 
fear, the most destructive force ever known to man.” T 
The finest prescription for this business neurasthenia a 
can be found in the campaign afoot to BUY NOW. De- mac 
velop BUYING COURAGE. a 
To the rubber manufacturing industry, THE RUBBER mac 
AGE sends this message: | 
“If you want to re-vitalize your business, do it NOW with PE 
the least interruption to your production schedule and at A 
extremely favorable economic costs. BUY NOW. Re- TI 
habilitate your plants—Purchase some new equipment— — 
Replenish your stocks of raw materials and other supplies.” ton, 
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PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY 
REACHES HIGHEST OUTPUT 





The Pioneer Rubber Company, Willard, 
O., is now turning out more balloons than 
ever before in the history of the factory. 
The plant, since resuming full operations 
ifter the partial shutdown for the installa- 
tion of new machinery, has been running 
with full force two nine-hour shifts, and 
the highest single day’s production was re- 
cently reached when 484 units of balloons 
were produced. 

The improved equipment and the 
process have cut down the number of opera- 
tions from eight to two, and where a room 
full of men or girls handled a single opera- 
tion one or two can now do the work. How- 
ever, the number of employes is higher than 
ever before, due to the higher output, and 
prospects are that the plant may later go on 
three eight-hour shifts and add more work- 
ers. In the dipping room old machines, 
which required hand labor and which were 
costly in use of material, have been re- 
placed by new machines that are high speed, 
nearly automatic, economical, and capable of 
turning out a nearly perfect product with 
uniform regularity. 

The same is true in the stripping depart- 
ment, while new methods of coloring have 
also been devised. The new processes and 
machinery designs were worked out by the 
Pioneer’s own employes, and all special 
equipment was built in the company’s own 
machine shop. 


new 


PEERLESS BUYS PART OF 
AMERICAN RUBBER PLANT 
The Peerless Cement Company, Holbrook, 

Mass., has purchased a part of the plant of 

the American Rubber Company at Stough- 

ton, Mass., and will occupy the premises as 
soon as renovations have been completed. 

The Peerless Company manufactures rub- 

ber cement, waxes and shoe blacking for 

the rubber and hose industries. 

The New Haven railroad has commenced 
work on extending a siding to be used by 
the company. Renovations will take about 
two months, after which machinery from 
Holbrook will be installed. 


Turbo-Mixer Representative 


The Turbo-Mixer Corporation, New 
York City, has appointed the Western En- 
gineering Company, San Francisco, Cal., as 
its representative in the section of Cali- 
fornia north of the Tehachapi Mountains. 


Hammill & Gillespie Warehouse 


Hammill & Gillespie, Inc. New York 
City, importers and grinders of white min- 
erals and earth colors, announce a new 
Manhattan warehouse “service” at Brooklyn 
Bridge Arch, 14 Frankfort street. 





Zee Zee Factory Leased 


The plant of the Zee Zee Rubber Corpo- 
ration, Yardville, N. J., has been leased to 
the Thiokol Corporation of Kansas City, 
Mo., which will close its western factory. 
The Thiokol Corporation manufactures 
“Thiokol,” which is said to have the physi- 
cal properties of rubber, and which is now 
being sold in crude sheet form to cable 
makers and other rubber manufacturers. 
Fred R. Sayen, treasurer of the Mercer 
Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., is inter- 
ested in the Thiokol Corporation and was 
instrumental in the lease of the New Jersey 
factory. 


RUBBER CHEMISTS FORM 
TEP-TER CHEMICAL CO. 








Announcement has been made of the 
formation of the Tep-Ter Chemical Service 
Company, Inc., with plant and laboratories 
at Wayne, N. J. The organizers are W. P. 
ter Horst and Jan Teppema, both of whom 
are well known in the rubber industry. The 
activities of the company will include the 
manufacture of a line of rubber chemicals 
and other special materials for related in- 
dustries. 

Mr. ter Horst has been connected with 
the United States Rubber Company labora- 
tories at Passaic, N. J., for the past few 
years, previous to which he was with the 
Rubber Service Laboratories Company at 
Nitro, W. Va. His main activities have 
been in the development of accelerators and 
anti-oxidants. He is a graduate of Zurich 
University and most of his rubber technical 
experience has been gained with various 
companies in the United States. 

Mr. Teppema was until recently on the 
technical staff of the C. P. Hall Company, 
Akron, O., previous to which he had been 
in the research laboratories of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company. He was educated 
in Holland and was graduated from the 
Universities of Amsterdam and Leyden, re- 
ceiving the degree of Ph.D. in organic 
chemistry from the latter institution. Mr. 
Teppema has had extensive experience in 
organic chemistry and in the development 
of rubber accelerators and anti-oxidants. 


RUBBER MEN TO ATTEND 
SHOP METHODS MEETING 





Several industrial engineers of rubber 
manufacturing companies will attend the 
Shop Methods Conference to be held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
December 11 and 12 under the auspices of 
the American Management Association, The 
morning program on December 11 will fea- 
ture an introduction to shop methods, and 
the afternoon session will discuss organizing 
for shop methods activities. At 6:15 P. M. 
there will be a dinner meeting at which P. 
L. Dildine, manager of the factory standards 
department of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, will talk on “The Viewpoint of Shop 
Methods Men.” Mr, Dildine is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Shop Methods Divi- 
sion of the American Management Associa- 
tion. 

The sessions on December 12 will be de- 
voted entirely to the subject of process de- 
velopment. A. L. Kress, manager of the 
industrial engineering department of the 
United States Rubber Company, will pre- 
side. 


PACIFIC GOODRICH MAKES 
PUNCTURE-PROOF TUBES 








Manufacture of the new “air container,” 
puncture sealing automobile tire inner tube 
developed by the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
began in the Pacific Goodrich Company 
plant at Los Angeles, December 1. 


The additional manufacturing unit is war- 
ranted by national acceptance of the new 
tube. Production will be increased as busi- 
ness in that district commands. 


All western markets and exports for the 
Orient will be supplied from the new Cali- 
fornia unit, 

The Pacific Goodrich plant will be the 
first outside of Akron to manufacture the 
new product, The main factory in Akron 
has been in production a year and has sup- 
plied all markets. 





New Clay Distributing Firm 


The firm of Howell & Murchison, Inc., 
has been formed with headquarters at 230 
Park Avenue, New York City, to act as 
sales representatives for the Georgia Kaolin 
Company, producers of Cherokee water- 
washed and air-floated clay. The new firm 
is headed by R. W. Howell and David Mur- 
chison, formerly of the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Company. 













































































H. A. HOFFMAN NOW WITH 
ROESSLER & 


H. A. Hoffma rmerly with the B. F 
Goodrich Compat al more recently chief 
hemist of the M n Tire & Rubber Cor 

ration, has } l hnical organiza 

I l tl RR eT H lacher Chemical 
Company 

After pe ling s¢ ear the labor 
storie f kh Li & Company Indian 
ipol ] r al staft f the 
B. F, Goodrich Compar in 1910, and has 
ad a long and ! experience in com 
pounding and developing all kinds of rubber 
goods At Go I h he ha | charge otf vari 
us divi ! of e development depart 
ment, including the raw materials division 
[his division was concerned in the develop- 


ment, selection and practical application of 


rubbers, reclaims, pigments and chemicals 
for use in the plant, and was also in clos« 
touch with the commercial angles pertain 


Lt 


ing to crude rubbers and rubber compound 
ing materials 

Mr. Hoffman was born and educated in 
Indiana, but since 1910 has lived near Akron 
and is well known in technical circles 1m that 
a technical repre- 
sentative of the Rubber Division of the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company 


in the Akron and midwestern districts. 


vicinity. He will act as 


New Kelly-Springfield Agency 

The advertising of the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company will in the future be handled 
by Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc., 
New York City advertising agency. 


The Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable 
Company, Trenton, N. J., has placed about 
400 hands at work during the past few 
weeks, The company is extremely busy at 
the present time and has many orders on 
hand. 


Goodyear Flying Squadron Leaves for 


HASSLACHER 





imperial Rubber Moves 
The Imperial Rubber Company, distribu- 
mechanical rubber goods, piston and 
et packings, rubber tile and plumbers’ 
rubber goods, moved on December 1 to new 


uarters on the eighth floor of the Terminal 


Commerce Building, 401 North Broad 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. The firm was ftor- 
merly located at 44 North Fourth street, 


Auto Show Opens January 3 
Me re 7 


irts, sundries and 


than 100 exhibitors of accessories, 
shop equipment will 
w their latest products at the 3lst annual 
National Automobik 
Palace, New York City, from January 3 to 
10 and at Chicago from January 24 to 31. 
Combined with 54 makes of complete pas- 
senger cars, commercial vehicles and taxicab 
be most com 
plete and representative of the industry. 
Thus far the only tire manufacturer sched 
uled to exhibit is the Custom Built Tire 
Company, New York City, which will show 
its Martin tires at the New York show. 


Show in Grand Central 


models, the aggregation will 


D. H. OWEN COMPANY BUYS 
TRIANGLE RUBBER PLANT 


The factory of the Triangle Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Canton, O., which has been 
closed down for several months, has been 
acquired by the D. H. Owen Company 
which will manufacture a line of rubber 
garden hose and household accessories there. 
D, H. Owen, long identified with the manu- 
facture of rubber accessories at Akron, 
heads the company. 

The Triangle Tire & Rubber Company 
was incorporated in 1923 and had a capacity 
of about 120,000 tires annually, in addition 
to which it also manufactured garden hose 
and a few mechanical rubber items. It has 
been attempting to liquidate its assets since 
last spring. 


Argentine 





HIRTY young men, known as the 

| Flying Squadron, composed mostly of 
college graduates who have been 
trained in American manufacturing methods 
at the Akron plant of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, about to sail for South 


Legion on Ne )- 


proceed to 


America on the American 


vember 28. These men _ will 
Buenos Aires to start the operation of the 
new Goodyear tire factory on January 1 and 


to train native workmen there. 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
FEATURES RUBBER TRADE 


In a full-page advertisement in the Unite 
States Daily on October 29, Halsey Stuar 
& Company, Inc., of New York and Chi 
cago, discussed the growth and importanc 
of the domestic rubber manufacturing it 
dustry. Under the readline, “Cushionin 
the Wheels of Progress,” the advertisemen 
traced the history of the industry an 
showed graphically its growth as measur« 
by gross imports of crude rubber and th 
distribution of manufactures by amount « 
rubber consumed. 

“The financial requirements of the rub 
ber industry reflect quite directly the con 
ditions under which the rubber manufac 
turers find it necessary to operate,” this in 
vestment banking house says, pointing out 
that the need for a supply of raw material 
adequate for several months in advance call 
for a relatively large amount of working 
capital. “Records show,” the advertisement 
concludes, “that for the period from 192( 
through the first nine months of 1930, stocks 
of rubber companies totalling over $260, 
000,000 were publicly offered, in addition t 
stocks distributed through rights and other- 
wise. During the same period, long and 
short term bonds were offered to the extent 
of more than $390,000,000.” 





N. J. Zine Nets $4,140,036 


The New Jersey Zinc Company reports 
for the nine months ended September 30. 
1930, net profit of $4,140,036 after taxes, de- 
preciation, depletion, etc., equal to $2.11 a 
share on 1,963,264 shares of stock, and com- 
paring with $6,945,625, or $3.53 a share, in 
the first nine months of 1929. Net profit 
for the quarter ended September 30 was 
$1,050,880, as compared to $1,417,288 in the 
previous quarter and $2,470,884 in the third 
quarter of 1929. 





Rubber Stocks Decline 


Stocks of leading rubber manufacturing 
companies weakened somewhat during the 
past fortnight and closed on the various 
exchanges on December 4 as follows: 


Last Price —1930 
Dec. 4 Nov.18 High Low 
Aetna - 814 3%, 
Ajax li, 214 1, 
Dayton “A” — 81 50 
Amer. Hard Rubber... — 8% 3%, 
Falls os -- 4% 1 
Faultless — -- 37 $2! 
Firestone 18% 20% 33% 15% 
do. 6% pfd. 67 68%, 87% 535, 
Fisk 1 1% 514 1 
do. ist pfd. 2%, 4% 21 2% 
General -—- . 163 100 
do. pfd. _- 91 831 
Goodrich 19%% 22 5814 15% 
do. pfd. 104% «67% 
Goodyear 48% 507%, 967%, 351, 
do. Ist pfd. 87% 82 102 78% 
India . 25% 8} 
Intercontinental 1% 4 7% 1% 
Kelly-Springfield 2 2% 6% 1! 
do. 6% pfd. - 30 39 29 
Lee 3% ~~ wT 314 
Mohawk - - 165% 514 
do. pfd. - - 55 15 
Norwalk % A 4 5, 
Pirelli 38 3914 50% 7, 
Raybestos-Manhattan 22 24 58% 17% 
Seiberling 5% 614 18% 4 
do. pfd. ~ 35 78 30 
U. S. Rubber 14% 15% 84 11 
do. pfd. 26 28% 637% 21 
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, Names in the News , , 





A. Coster, technical superintendent of 
mechanical division of the B, F. Good- 
Company, has resigned that position to 


yme associated with the Hewitt Gutta 
‘cha Rubber Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
arly 200 Goodrich mechanical division 


ployes attended a dinner in his honor on 
vember 18. He had been with the Good- 
organization 14 years. 


‘ 


SAMUEL Broers, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Export Company, spoke before mem- 

s of the Akron Export Club on Novem- 


26 and exhibited a number of films 
which were taken by him on his recent trip 


ind the world. 


D. GARRETSON, president of the Elec 
Hose & Rubber Company, Wilmington, 
Del., has been spending the past few weeks 


+ 
} 


England and will sail for home at the 


ard 
St. 
the 


«1 
ciose 


EENY, chairman of the b 
Monsanto Cl Works, 
tis, Mo rector of 
ssissippi Valley Association at the 
its held in St. Louis on 
November 25. The association has for its 

the transporta- 

and has asked 
waterways system in five years an 


emical 

was re-elected a di 
fF 
annual meeting 
advancement of water 
or financing to complete 
] TO 


provide a standardized channel of nine fee 


merchandising manager of 
has 


JEFFERS, 


the Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, 


t been placed in charge of advertising 


sales promotion activities of that or 
zation. He has been connected with 
acific Goodrich for two years 


uIs JoHN De Horczer has joined the 
nical division of the United States Rub- 
er Company at Passaic, N. J. Mr. De 
Holczer was for a period of five years in 
rge of braided and wrapped hose devel 


pment for the Gates Rubber Company, 
Denver, Col, 
[. K. Dexter has been appointed credit 
ager of the Dayton Rubber Manufac- 


uring Company. He was formerly credit 

manager and assistant treasurer in charge 
credits and collections for the Firestone 
» & Rubber Company. 


A. McGutre spoke before the, mem- 
ers of the IIlinois-lowa Section of the 
American Chemical Society at the Fort 
Armstrong Hotel, Rock Island, Ill., on No- 

ber 26 on the subject of “Rubber.” 





{. Seymour Corton has been transferred 
m the Krebs Pigment & Chemical Com- 
where he was assistant technical di- 
rector, to the Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Cleveland, O., where he is now assistant 
ctor of the new products department. 


pay, 


MUU BLU ULM UA LULL LLL 


GOODYEAR NAMES WININGS 
TO HEAD MECHANICALS 


Important changes in the executive line-up 
of the mechanical goods department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
W. C. Win- 
ings, assistant manager of the department, 
has been appointed manager, succeeding D 


O., have just been announced. 


R. Burr, who becomes consulting manager 
sales G. A, 
manager of 


Grauer 
the 
partment, working closely with Mr. Winings 


on mechanical goods 


continues as assistant de- 
in handling the executive duties and operat- 
ing functions of the department 


Mr. Winings 


joined the Goodyear organi- 





W. C. WININGS 


zation 14 years ago as a general line sales- 
He later trans- 
ferred to Chicago as mechanical goods sales- 
Still later he the 
managership of the branch, 
which position he held about two years, when 


man at Indianapolis. was 


man. promoted to 


Indianapolis 


was 


he was given the post of assistant manager 


of the mechanical goods department. 


UUVATVUVUTVALUVU TULA UU LUAU UU 


A. R. DetwerLer has been appointed by 
the Cooper Corporation as special factory 


representative for eastern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and southern New 
Jersey. He will have headquarters at 
Reading, Pa. 


Harry BiyruHe, assistant to the president 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
addressed a luncheon meeting of the Can- 
ton Exchange Club at the Courtland Hotel 
in that city on November 14. He discussed 
the future commercial value of aviation. 

Harry MooraprAan, 
ent of the Dayton 


factory superintend- 
Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, and Lynn Harvey, tire sales 
manager, attended the National Petroleum 
Association convention at Tulsa, Okla., last 
month, 


James C. Lawrence, formerly assistant 
treasurer of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
and former president of the Faultless Rub- 
ber Company, is studying national economic 
conditions as a member of President Hoov- 
er’s unemployment commission, He is now 
assistant president of the University of 
Minnesota, but was granted a two-month 
leave of absence to serve on the commission. 


G. H. CALLten has been appointed to the 
position of export manager by the India 
Tire & Rubber Company. Mr. Callen has 
been associated with India as assistant ex- 
port manager for the past four years and 
previously held similar positions with other 
Akron companies. 


Dr. P. S. LANDEs, missionary in Brazil, 
gave an extended talk on the Ford Motor 
Company rubber growing concession on the 
Amazon at the Faith Mission, Wellsville, 
November 17. 


Y., on 


E. J. Tuomas, assistant to the factory 


manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
spoke before a meeting of Good- 


2 


Company, 
year employes on November 





CuHarvtes M. O’HEarRN, eastern sales man- 
Tire & Rubber Com- 


ager of the Firestone 
pany for several years, has become asso 
ciated with the firm of Young & Ottley, 


investment bankers, 


BryANntT J. Brooks is now handling mar- 
ket analysis work in connection with me- 
chanical goods sales for the B. F. 
Company. Mr. Brooks, a University of 
Rochester graduate, was formerly credit 
manager and accessory sales for 
the Mohawk Rubber Company. 


( x ¢ ddirich 
manager 


M. Prper, who resigned in 
September as general sales manager of the 
Fisk Rubber Company, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Johnson Motor Com- 
pany, Waukegan, Ill. He had served with 
the Fisk organization for two years, prior 
to which he was associated with the Good- 


vear Tire & Rubber Company. 


_ OLONEL (~ 


J. P. Rretey, who was for 24 years a rep- 
resentative of the Fisk Rubber Company, 
is now eastern division manager of the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company. 
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—. Rubber News Around 





the World - 





AUSTRALIAN RAPSON TYRE 
PLACED IN LIQUIDATION 


; 


MMe ourrme preterence tockh have 


Rapson Tyre & Rub 


- 
iaers 


recommended that the 


ber Compan Australia, Ltd., be placed 
liquidatior fol wing a report by a 
special committe: vl investigated the 
position of the The committee, 
n urging the liqu dat ugwested that an 
offer by James Henty & Company, the lar 
gest creditor, to make up the present stocks 
into tires be accepted. It has also been ar 
ranged for a representative of the prefer 
ence shareholders to act with the creditors 

n liquidation 
( H Nelson, chairman of the recent 


stockholders’ meeting, said that prospects of 


raising £150,000 f capital necessary to 
carry on the business were very remote. 
[he company, since its formation in 1926, 
had showed no profit, and now owes £140,- 
000 to creditor It was brought out at the 
meeting that Rapson tires of the English 
model had never been produced, though 
£60,000 had been paid for the manufactur 
ers’ rights 

Mr. Nelson tated that the circum- 
stances of the flotation of the firm would 


be investigated and legal opinion would be 
j 


tained on the negotiations conducted with 
the Dunlop-Perdriau Rubber Company for 
the he t the Rapson business 


Noiseless Trolleys in London 


lrackles trolley t the 


ot the | ted 


type used in 


some parts states are now 


being built for use on the streets of London 
They ll } 


whee Is al 


e equipped with pneumatic-tired 


id, in addition t 


will 


being compara- 


tively silent, are expected to be faster than 
those which run on rail 
Memorial Tablet to Dunlop 

The Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., is 
planning to set up a memorial tablet to the 
late John Boyd Dunlop at the premises in 
Belfast where he invented and manufac- 
tured the first pneumatic tire The tablet 

is already beet mpleted and will be un 
veiled tl ear e by Sir William 
Coate | May Belfast 
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Canadian Goodrich Wages Firm 

E. S. Sargeant, vice-president and general 
manager of the Canadian Goodrich Com- 
pany, Kitchener, Ont., has announced that 
the company will not effect any general re- 
duction in salaries or wages. 


I. R. L. Diseussion of Latex 


Members of the Manchester Section of 


the Institution of the Rubber Industry will 
meet on December 18 at the Manchester, 
Ltd, in that city. J. H. Carrington will 


read a paper on “The Use of Concentrated 
Latex in the Rubber Industry.” 


Australian Goodyear Expands 


The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Company 
(Australia), Ltd. is now manufacturing 
several types of mechanical goods at its 
factory at Granville, New South Wales. 


Belting of all kinds is being made, as well 


as mechanical hose and garden hose 


NEW CABLE COMPANY IS 
PLANNED FOR AUSTRALI 


As a result of negotiations recently c 
ducted between the Dunlop-Perdriau Rubb 
Company of Australia, the Cable Make 
the princi 
Met 
cable manuf 


Association, which embraces 


cable manufacturers of Britain, and 


Manufacturers, Ltd., a new 
turing company is to be floated in Austra! 
The new company will be known as C. M. 
Ltd., the letters signifying Cable Makers 
Australia, Ltd. 

At present the fate of the new compa 
is in the balance, its establishment depend 
entirely on tariff assistance. The matter 
now before the Commonwealth Tariff Boar 
that tl 


board will take a sympathetic view of tl 


and it is confidently anticipated 


undertaking. 


Itahan Rubber Goods Trade 


Continues Steady Expansion | : 


HAT the rubber manufacturing in- 

I dustry in Italy is continuing to expand 
is pointed out by Raffaele Sansone of 
letter to 
Chemistry 


Genoa in a recent news [ndustrial 


md Engineering His comments 


on ti 


ve Italian rubber goods trade follow 
The rubber industry sprang up in Italy 
about the same time as in the other coun- 
tries—slightly more than fifty years ago 
i.e, in 1872, the first rubber factory was 
opened in Milan. For more than twenty 


years this remained the only representative 


of this industry. In addition to the articles 
usually manufactured, the production of in 
sulated conductors was soon undertaken, and 
later, for submarine and 


telegraph was made. 


cable telephone 


Subsequently a large 
number of new factories was built, so that 
at present there are 54 plants, of which 20 
are near Milan, and 12 at Of these, 
18 are equipped only for production of 


Turin 
the 
insulated wire. 

Capital and Labor Increased 


The employees increased from 5300 in 
1912 to about 17,000 in 1928, of whom 15,000 


were laborers and 2000 were clerks. The 
invested capital increased from 27,500,000 
lire in 1912, to 260,000,000 in 1928 


The importation of crude rubber neces- 
sary for the rubber industry has increased, 
in proportion to industrial development, from 
an average of 3000 tons before the war, to 
approximately 17,000 tons in 1929. The 
value of the products is 600,000,000 lire for 
articles, and 300,000,000 for con- 

All varieties of rubber articles are 


rubber 
ductors. 
produced, 

On account of the restricted internal mar- 


ket, Italian industry has had to look to f 
eign outlets for its expanding production. 
imported manufactured goods worth 93,25. 
000 lire in 1927, exports amount 
to 280,964,000 lire: in 

valued at 102,918,000, and exports at 257, 
685,000 lire: in 1929, 104,608,000, and 2 
523,000 lire, respectively. 


whereas 
1928 imports we! 


1. 
last 


The decrease in the two years is 
a decrease in exports, but indicates a redu 
tion in values owing to the reduced cost 
the raw materials, the volume of expor 
having increased. Four-fifths of the export 
consist of pneumatic casings for automobi 
(before the war they formed the entire ex- 
ports) which in 1928 sold for ov 
200,000,000 lire. 


Tire Sales 

Sales in are increasing, 
per cent in 1929 over 1928, and more t! 
25 per cent over 1913. The principal mai 
kets, in the order of their importance bef: 
the war were Belgium, Switzerland, En 
land, Germany, Austria, Argentina, etc. 

Within the past few days the Société Gén- 
érale Etablissements Bergougnan 4d! 
Clermont-Ferrant has given up its share 1 
the Societa Anonima Bergougnan Italiana at 
Turin to a group representing the principal 
exponents of the industry in Turin, and 
headed by the Banca Commerciale Italiana 
of Milan. 

A certain amount of participation by th 
Societa Italiana Pirelli of Milan is permis- 
sible, in consideration of the project for 
merging a number of rubber industries fot 
the development of a production program o 
rationalization. 
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- Rubber Goods and Specialties - 





Noshoe Recoil Pad 


The Seamless Rubber Company, New 
Haven, Conn., is offering the Noshoc recoil 
pad for shotgun and rifles. Finished in wal- 
nut color to match the wood of the stock, 

presents an attractive appearance when 
attached to any gun, The diagram shows 
construction of three cushion 


interior 











wells, each containing a full capacity vital- 
ized chemical jell which pounding can never 
deaden. The outer shell is of live, eiastic, 
springy cushion rubber which will remain 
)ft and resilient for years under all climatic 
conditions. Trapped in the outer shell by a 
molding process, the interior shock-absorb- 
ing jell cells absorb all jar without dis- 
turbance. The base plate is semi-rigid hard 
rubber conforming to the exact curve of the 
butt. There are no slots, holes or openings 
let the kick-thrust run wild, and the 
shoulder surface is of non-skid type. 





Cheyenne Sport Shoe 


Under the name of the Cheyenne sport 
shoe, the B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corpo- 
ration, Watertown, Mass., has introduced a 
new model which is built along the lines of 





the company’s Long Lance shoe, except that 


t has a rolled sole instead of a molded sole. 
the flexible shank—the “barefoot” 
onstruction—of the Long Lance shoe and 
ilso has the sturdy construction of tread, 


tough rubber stock and high grade uppers 


f company’s Pontiac shoe, a best seller for 
It comes in the one color com- 
ination of sun tan and mahogany brown. 





Windshield Wiper Tubing 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, 
Col., has introduced a new product in its 
Vulco rubber windshield wiper tubing, 
which is said to be made of pure rubber, 
treated to make a good aging stock. Al- 
though primarily designed for windshield 
wiper tubing, it is adapted to a variety of 
uses, which include conducting air, gases, 
liquids and acting as an insulator for wires 
carrying electric current. It is red in color 
and has an inside diameter of one-eighth of 
an inch and a thickness of wall of 3/32 of an 
inch. It is furnished in 25-foot lengths and 
the one size fits all cars. 





Latex Bonded Brake Lining 


The Multibestos Company, Walpole, 
Mass., has introduced the Multibestos LX in 
answer to the enlarged demand for flexible 
and rigid molded brake linings and clutch 
facings. This new latex-bonded lining is 
ground on all surfaces to precise measure- 
ments, which assures 100 per cent surface 
contact, uniform friction and also eliminates 
readjustments due to high spots. It will not 
swell under any driving conditions and it 
has unusually even coefficient of friction 


throughout its life 


Electric Hot Water Bottle 


The Davol electric hot water bottle has 
been introduced by the Davol Rubber Com- 
pany, Providence, R. L., to meet the demand 
for a bottle that will not cool off. It is a 
seamless, molded bottle made in two-quart 
size from heavyweight stock, bright red in 
color, and with heavy edges to insure long 





service. The heating unit is adapted to 110 
volt alternating current and is said to be the 
only appliance of its kind approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratory of the National 
Board of Underwriters and by the Hydro 
Commission of Canada. According to the 
manufacturer, it is convenient, safe and eco- 
nomical to use, doing away with dangerous 
wire mesh. It will not overheat and con- 
sumes current to the extent of only one- 
sixth to one-fifth of a cent an hour. 





The Faultless Manufacturing Company, 
Baltimore, Md., is now introducing the No- 
belt waistband, a rubber elastic band to re- 
place pajama draw strings. 


Servus “Dutch” Lonborg Basketball Shoe 


In the “Dutch” Lonborg model, the Serv- 
us Rubber Company, Rock Island, IIL, is of- 
fering a basketball shoe that is claimed to 
eliminate clumsiness, minimize the menace 
of slipping and prevent bruised heels and 
foot burn. Designed by A. C. Lonborg, 
Northwestern University basketball coach, 
it fits the contour of the foot and ankle, 
clings to the floor, has strong, rugged con- 
struction and embodies a buoyancy that is 
said to give players confidence. Heavy, 
flexible, khaki army duck with one-piece 
wrinkle proof lining gives extra wear and 
eliminates friction, while the heavy duty 
non-skid sole of gray compounded rubber 
will not burn, scuff or slip on playing sur- 
face. A heavy brown rubber stubber toe- 
guard saves wear and tear from toe drag- 
ging, and a special bat-wing scuffer toe cap 





DESIGNED TO PROTECT 
ACHILLIES TENDON 





BASKETBALL SHOE | 


ESPECIAUY OFS 
COMPOUNDE D UM 
SOLE 








’ HEAVY HAHKI 






SPONGE RUBBER 
CUSHION HEEL 





$7 mete Tc f GUARL sy 
of brown rubber protects the toe of the 
shoe. The brown outside foxing and gray 
inside foxing are vulcanized to upper fabric 
so that they are inseparable. A sponge rub- 
ber cushion heel absorbs shocks and relieves 
strain, 
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Current Crude Rubber Items - 
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ESTATE WORKERS 
DEPARTING FROM MALAYA 


FROM NOVEMBER 19 
Jar Feb Mar Apr 


No. 1 Standard Contract 





) { 7. > a0 9&9 
i f . ) a7 

) 34 ‘ f 71 

} 55 1.65 
) i4 > 58 9.69 

) 13 42 9 

Ril | 29 9.40 ) 

) } 02 3 9.45 
9.10 ) ) ; 9.4 9.55 
9.4 f 9.78 9.28 
9 ‘ 7 9.8 9.97 

4 ) 8 9.98 

“A” Contract 
>! ) -. 70 9 2H 

3 ; 9 60 9.70 

0 { 9.50 9.60 

0 ) 4 9 50 9.60 
Q { ) 40 9 50 9.60 
Th) ) 9 ) 9.30 9.40 
0 9.830 9 40 

) ) ) { 9 30 9.40 
9.0% 1 9.2 9.30 9.50 
40 50 9.60 9.70 9.80 
a > 50 +60 9.70 9.80 
9.30 40 9.50 9.70 9.80 


New 


RASTI( revisions } 
form of crude rubbe r 


] 


up for discussion by 
December 11 A sme 
called for 3:30 p. m 
ward of governors f 


contracts are now transacted 


10.00 


R t \ 
; 
‘ 
‘ ‘ \+ 
? y ‘ 
‘ {} wher t 


DECEMBER 8, 1930 


June July Aug Sept 


of 10 Tons 


10.09 10.20 l 30 10.40 
10.05 10.15 10.25 10.35 
9.90 10.00 10.10 10.20 
9.25 9.95 10.05 10.15 
9.85 9.95 10.08 10.20 
9.70 9.80 9.90 10.00 
9.76 9.22 9.96 10.06 
9.65 9.75 9.90 10.00 
9.75 O85 9 902 10.10 


10.09 10.20 l 

0.16 10.25 10.34 10.48 
10.11 10.18 10.29 10.40 

Tons 

0.00 10.10 10.20 10.30 
9.80 10.00 10.10 10.20 
9.70 9.90 10.00 10.10 
9.70 9.80 9.90 10.00 
9.80 9.90 10.00 10.10 ; 
9.60 9.80 9.80 9.90 
9.70 9.80 9.90 10.00 
9.60 9.80 9.90 10.00 
9.70 9.80 9.90 10.00 


10.00 10.20 10.30 10.40 
10.10 10.20 10.30 10.40 


20 10.30 
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Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York. 


Oct 
10.50 
10.46 
10.3% 
10.30 
10.20 

1.26 
i v 
10.20 
10.65 
10.66 


10.40 
10.30 
10.20 
10.20 
10.30 
10.00 
10.20 
10.20 
10.20 
10.60 
10.60 
10.40 


f the exchangs 


defined in the 


bership in any 


ts stating that a membe 


clarify the by-law 





regards interest require- J 
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S. FIRESTONE, JR., TALKS 
YN RUBBER IN ECONOMICS 





peaking before 1,200 members and 
sts of the Economic Club of New York 
November 24, Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
-president of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
Company, discussed the important part 

rubber plays in the economic life of 
rope. The meeting was devoted to a con- 
ration of the economic recovery ot 
rope and its relation to the United States, 


the main speaker was Dr. Hjalmar 
acht, former president of the Reichs- 
k. 
Mr. Firestone declared that a further ag- 
ssive motor road building program on the 
of European countries should help to 
ak down the barriers of different lan- 
iges, bridge the gulf of distrust and sus- 
ion between communities and countries, 
drive away the misunderstandings and 
judices bred of ignorance and _ isolation. 
The relation of the American rubber in 
try to such a program would be an im- 
rtant one,” he asserted. “In 1929, $39,- 
000 in value of tires, or approximately 
of tires consumed in Europe, were sup- 
ed through export from the United 
tates. This has been a diminishing per- 


tage due to the fact of high tariff walls 


ich numerous European countries have 
ilt around themselves. The natural and 
essary result of this situation has been 

establishment of European plants by 


tire manufacturers. In 1929, ap- 
ximately 25% of the European tire re- 
irements were furnished by such plants, 


that the tires of American companies, 


manufactured either here or abroad, took 


( 


( 


he European car owner. 


ries in 


ime, 


of the requirements of 
Consequently, if 


40% 


re of nearly 


agree with Calvin Coolidge, as I do, that 


establishment of foreign branches by 


ir industries is beneficial both to the coun- 


they are located and to our 


rubber industry is, in 


— 
which 


untry as well, our 


ill another way, an aid in the economic 


covery of Europe.” 


Goodrich Radio Programs 


\n interesting story of the B. F. Goodrich 
its products is told each Wed 
Friday Saturday 
lio program Uncle 

Standard 
The program is broadcast the 
Network the National Broadcasting 


mpany from WEAF, New York. 


mpany or 


sday, Thursday, and 
eht following the ra 
we and David at 6:45, Eastern 


over 


Henry B. Sprague 

Henry B. Sprague, a director of the Bos- 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Cam- 
idge, Mass., died at Boston on November 
Mr. Sprague 


in his 75th year. Was a 


prominent ‘banker of Lynn and Boston and 
was president of Sprague, Breed, Stephens 
& Newhall, coal dealers. He was also a di- 
rector of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston and the Thomson Electric Welding 
Company of Lynn, a trustee of the Lynn 
Institution for Savings and the Lynn Mor- 
ris Plan Bank, and a former president of 


the Central National Bank of Lynn. 


George Schlosser 

who retired two years 
factory 
factories of the 
died at 
He 
the 


George Schlosser, 


, 


ago trom 


active service as general 
manager of the 
United States 
Woonsocket, 


years 


footwear 
Company, 
November 8. 

with 


Rubber 
oe 
was 65 old and 
company 45 years when he retired in 1928. 

Mr. Schlosser work with what is 


on 


} 


had served 


began 





the United States Rubber Company in 
1882 when he became an office boy for the 
New Jersey Rubber Company, New Bruns- 


now 


The first important step in his 


as- 


wick, N. J. 
advancement was his promotion to be 
sistant superintendent at New Brunswick. 
Then he was transferred to the National 
idia Rubber Company at Bristol, R. L., as 


I 
superintendent. 

In 1901 supervision of the Woonsocket 
factories was added to his jurisdiction, and 
later the Lawrence Felt Company’s plant 
and the L. Candee & Company factory were 
placed under his general direction. After 
40 years of climbing, Mr. Schlosser was on 
November 1, 1922, appointed general man- 
ager of manufacturing in footwear and mis- 
the United States 
retired on Noveim- 


tactories of 


He 


cellane us 
Company 
1928. 


Rubbe 
be r 1, 
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NO TRACE IS FOUND OF 
MITCHELL B. KAUFMAN 


Despite extraordinary effort and the use 
of hundreds of guides and four airplanes, no 
definite trace has yet been found of Mitchell 
B. Kaufman, president of the Converse 
Rubber Company, Malden, Mass., and the 
Hodgman Rubber Company, Framingham, 
Mass., who disappeared more than a month 
ago while on a hunting trip in the Maine 
Mr. Kaufman was lost on Novem- 
ber 5 while hunting with other Converse 
Rubber executives in the woods near Jack- 
man, Me. 

The following statement was recently 
given out by Albert H. Wechsler, assistant 
to Mr. Kaufman: “Not unnaturally, the 
disappearance in the Maine woods of our 
president, Mitchell B. Kaufman, has resulted 
in many rumors, some of them calculated to 
reflect upon the financial condition of the 
Converse Rubber Company. 

“It is our duty to our stockholders and 
loyal customers in every part of the world 
to put at rest any suspicion that there is 
even the most remote connection between 
our president’s disappearance and the finan- 
cial status of our company. It is authori- 
tatively stated that the Converse Rubber 
Company has never been in better condition, 
financially or otherwise. Our certified pub- 
lic accountant’s statement is ample proof of 
this declaration.” 

Two years ago, M. B. Kaufman organized 
a syndicate to rehabilitate the finances of 
the Converse Rubber Company, a business 
with a twenty-year background. Mr. Kauf- 
man became the new company’s first presi- 
dent, retaining the old company’s personnel, 
bringing to their long experience new ideas 
The business expanded 


woods. 


and_ associations 


rapidly. 


BUY NOW—Carbon black and 
other rubber chemicals are at a bar- 
gain. 





Consulting Rubber Technologist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


| R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 























INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 
A S we E. S T j Ni EE SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office. Washington, D. C. 


SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 





LIBERAL 


WORKING SAMPLE 


FURNISHED 





FREE 
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LATE MARKET 


RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS | 


RICES 





NEW YORK, DECEMBER 4, 1930 


RUBBER 


Crude 


RING tne 1 nt ( .‘ vember, tiie 
D average of the daily closing prices 
ked New 


wr spot ribbed smoked sheets at 


York was 9.01 cents a pound as compared 
with 8.20 cents in October and witl 16.62 
cents in November, 1929 The commodit 
opened the 1 nt 6 ( ypped t 
834 cents and rose to ¥ ent losin 
November 29 at 9% cents a pound 
he nary a ance e aur the 
1 it Va art t the elie that 
definite restrictior i I t be worked 
by Dutch and Brit producers and als 
to the rece fall l ire] é 
} Late news we t t the Dut 
have rile t igre¢ I est! 
tion pr il, an d " 
Liverpool stocks ha een taken to indicate 
ipment t France rather than any in 
crease in ca onsumpt tual 
ine t t t ive ee 
ported \} es are now 
increasin their productior edule atter 
a brief let n due t the Thanksgiving 
holiday 
Prices aut ted on the Ne | outs le 
market at the lose ! December 4 were 
is follows 
Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot-Dec 09% @ 09% 
Jan.-Mar 09% @ .0954 
Apr.-June 09% @ .09% 
First Latex, crepe spot 09% @ .09% 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 08% @_ .09 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 08% @ .08% 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 084%@ .08% 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin .08%@ 08% 
Brown Crepe, specky 08%@ .08% 
Liquid Latex, per gal 16 @ .85 
Paras 
Up-river Fine 12 @ .12% 
Up-river Medium Nominal 
Up-river Coarse 07 @ 07% 
Acre Bolivian, fine 12 @ 12% 
Caucho Ball, Upper 07 @ 0T% 
Islands, fine Nominal 
Centrals 
Central, scrap @ OT 
Esmeraldas @ .07 
Balata 
Block, Colombia Nomina! 
Block, Ciudad 34 @ «35 
LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
Spot-Dec. G 4%d 
Jan.-Mar ( 4%d 
Apr.-June @ 4%d 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot @ 4%d 


Scra 

hat the turn of the year will bring the 
ong awaited increase in business is now the 
trade While 


normal, the 


pinion of the scrap rubber 


onditions are still far trom 


for a long time. With the expected incre: 
in tire output early next year, the mar! 
for reclaim should improve sharply. Lat 
prices quoted for the various grades of 

claimed rubber are as follows: 


High Tensile 





position of the market is r since the Super-Reclaim Black Ih. .08%@ .08% 
tion the market 1 imp oved ince u e High Tensile Red i. 108y@ 08%. 
recent two-cent advance in the price of the 
rude commodity. Late prices are as fol- Shoe 
Unwashed ib. 06 @ .60% 
(Prices to Consumer) Washed Ib. .08 @ .08% 
Auto tire peelings ton 23.50 @25.00 
Mixed auto ton 12.00 @12.50 Tube 
Bicycle tires ton 9.00 @10.00 : : aie 
Clean solid truck tires ton 24.50 @26.00 No. s (Floating) 08%&@ 08% 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.10 @ 1.25 No. 2 (Compounded) 0O7%@ .07% 
Arctics, untrimmed cwt. 20 @ 1.00 
Inner tubes, No. 1 ib. .05%@ .05% Tires 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 2% Black - %@ .06 
02%@ .0 Serra oe Ps 
Inner Tubes, Red bh. 02%@ .02% — — _ = a a 
Air Brake Hose ton 10.00 @12.00 Sark SFAY - O07 € 07% 
Rubber Hose ton 9.00 @10.00 Light Gray Ib. .07%@ .08 
Si itd , White Ib. .08%@ .09 
a Truck, Heavy Gravity Th. .06 @ .06% 
Reclaimed Truck, Light Gravity 1b. .06%@ .06% 
he reclaimed rubber industry is now in Miscellaneous 
better inventory position than it has been Mechanical blends bh. 05 @ .05% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 th. .84 @ .34% 
Cotton Egyptian, carded, 23/5/38 ib. .45 @ .45 
—— . oe E ‘tian, combed, 23/5/38 i. .51 ] 51 
HE average of the daily spot closing - = : dine 
prices for middling upland cotton dur- CHAFERS 
ing the month of November was 10.96 Carded, American, 8 oz. mb. .29 @ .29% 
. ah Leb ager mi Carded, American, 10 oz. Ib. .28%@ _ .29 
cents a pound. This compares with the Oc- Carded’ American. 12 oz. i. 27%@ 28% 
tober average of 10.63 cents and the Sep- Carded, American, 14 oz. . .26 @ .27 
tember average of 10.85 cents. While higher LENO BREAKER 
than the last two months, this figure is still Carded, American, 8% oz. ...1b. 28 @ .33 
ir below the November, 1929, average price Carded, American, 10% oz. ...1b. .28 @_ .33 
17.53 cents a pound. SQUARE WOVEN 
\t the end of the period, however, the Carded, American, 17% oz. 
market was slightly lower. The closing _ 28-11 ply i. 36 @ .36% 
snieateail ~~ ea as 10.45 c ” Carded, American, 17% oz. 
juotation on December 4 was 10.45 cent: 10-ply i. .26 @ 26% 


as against 11 cents a fortnight ago. The 
depression in the market is stili due to the 
heavy carryover expected and to the lack 
of faith in prospects for a reduction of acre- 
age next year. 

The high, low and closing prices on the 


New York Cotton Exchange on December 
4 were as follows: High Low Close Close 

Dec. 4 Nov. 18 
Dec. 10.44 10.88 10.87 10.84 
Jan. 10.58 10.48 10.47 11.00 
Mar 10.79 10.68 10.72 11.80 


Tire Fabrics 


Revised figures, based on the recent census 
of manufactures, show that the tire industry 
in the first nine months of 1930 consumed 
162,820,251 pounds of cotton fabric in the 
manufacture of all types of casings, inner 


tubes and solid and cushion tires Late 
prices for the various grades of tire fabrics 
are as follows: 

CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 ®. .388 @ .38% 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/38 D. 36 @ .86% 
Peeler, carded, 13/8/3 th. .388%@ .338% 


Sheetings 
Reductions from one-eighth to one-quart« 
of a cent a yard in the price of sheetin; 
were made during the fortnight. The mar- 
ket has been only fairly active. The latest 
quotations, as reported by the Textile Bri 





ers Association, follow 

40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. — @ .O8 
40-inch, 2.85-y yd. .0O7%@ .07% 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd. — @ 08% 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd. — @ .O7 
10-inch, 3.75-yard yd. — @ .06% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. — @ _ .05% 


Ducks 


Price quotations for cotton ducks still re- 
main at their lowest levels for the year, and 
the market has not shown any appreciable 
increase in activity. The price quotations 
are as follows: 


Belting and Hose tm. .26 @ .26 
Enameling m. .28 @ «1 
Single filling DH. .11%@ .12% 
Double filling Dm. .18 @ .14 





at end Ped ped 
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CHEMICALS 


ry AWKING advantage of the present low prices for carbon black and some 
of the other compounding materials and chemicals used in the rubber 
industry, factories have been placing contracts for at least part of next 


rs sup plies. 


Stocks of these supplies at rubber centres are not believed to 


very high at the present time, and there is plenty of room for adding to such 
intensifying 


entor 1es. 


Leading rubber chemical suppliers are, 
sales efforts at the present time to get their share of this business. 


therefore, 


e structure in the rubber chemicals market has remained stable, w 





eption of slight declines in the case 
ACCELERATORS 

Irganic 
A -Ib. 24 @ .27 
A 0 Ib. 383 @ _ «36 
A Ib. 55 @ .59 
A Ib. 62 @ .66 | 
A tb. 57 @ «61 
A tb. 58 @ .62 
A-2 Wd. 64 @ 68 | 
A-32 Ib. 80 @ .95 | 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals....tb. 65 @ .70 
\ ine oil, drums, 

-b. works tb. 15 @ .16 
Captax tb 
Crylene Ib. 55 @ _ «.65 

paste Ib. 45 @ _ «.55 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine ib. 42 @ .44% 
Diphenylguanidine Ib. 30 @ .82% | 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 45 @ AT% 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 87%@ .40 | 
Heptene Ib. 40@-— 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Tb. 58%@ .61 
Lithex tb. 18 @ .20 
Methylenedianiline Tb. 37%@ _ .40 
Monex ib. 8.25 @ -- 
Oxynone ib. 68 @ _ .80 
Phenex th 5% @— 
Pipsol b>. 430 @ -_. 
R & H 40 tb. 40 @ 
R & H 50 th. 40 @ ay 
R & H 397 ib. .75 @ 
R-2 ih. 195 @ 2. th 
Safex i. 1.20 @ 1.25 
SPDX tb. 7% @— 
Su per-Sulphur No, 1 Tb. 

No. : tb. 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb. 40 @ 42% 
Tensilac, No. 41 Tb. 50 @ .52% 
Thermio F , 50 @ _ .55 
Thiocarbanilid, drums Ib. -25%@ .28% 
Trimene Ib. 765 @— 

base Tb. 120 @ — 
Triphenylguanidine Tb. 58 @ .62% 
I ads Ib. 
Ureka tb. 75 @ 1.00 
Vuleanex Tb. 
Vuleone Ib. 
Vulcano) tb. 
Z-88-P tb. 50 @ .60 
Zimate YD. 

Inorganic 

Lead, sublimed blue tb. 8%4@ — 
Lead, white th. 08%@ .08% 
Litharge, domestic tb. 07%@ — 
Magnesia, calcined, 

light per 100 Ib 5.85 @ 5.45 

heavy per 100 Ib 3.65 @ 38.75 

COLORS 
| 

Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 

IID siinisvnasustibeihaiiainisiih tb. 35 @ «.36 

Ultramarine = * 06 @ .32 
Browns 

Sienna, Italian tb. 05%@ .12% 

Umber, Turkey Tb. 04%@ .07 
Greens 

Chrome, light tb. 380 @ .82 

medium Tb. 31 @ .33 

dark Tb. 34 @ .36 
Chromium Oxide, bbl.....1b. 3444@ .35% | 

Reds 
Antimony 

crimson, 15/17 Tb. -40 g 44 

sulfur, free 1b. -56 -66 

golden, 15/17 F.S. =» 20 @ .25 
Indian English ....... tb. 08 @ .11 
Domestic (Maroon) Tb. 11@— | 

Oximony Ib. 13%4a — | 
Red oxide, pure tb. 10 @ .12 
Smith’s 444 Crimson f.o.b. 

Springfield th. -08%@ .10 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b.Easton tb. .08%a@ — 
Venetian red tb. 08 @ .06 
Vermillion. quicksilver, 

English i. 1.75 @ 1.80 

Whites 
Lithopone, Akcolith >. .05 8/6 06 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. 05% 05% 





The 
ith the 
of some whites. 
Lithopone, Azolith Ib. 05%@ .05% 
Lithopone, Vanolith ........1b. o6%q@ — 
Titanium oxide Ib. 21 @—_— 
Titanox B, f.o.b. St. ——. 
06%@ .07 
Titanox C, f.o.b. St a 
mb. .07 @ .07% 
Zinc Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free) ............1b. 06%@ .07 
ZZ (leaded) Ib. 065% @ 06% 
Horsehead Brand: 
Special] ib. 07 @ 07% 
XX Green tb. 07 @ 0T% 
XX Red, lead free ib. 064%@ .07 
Kadax, black label tb. 10% @ .10% 
blue label tb. 09%@ .09% 
red label —— * 08 @ 08% 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
St) ee tb. 11%@ .11% 
SS tb. 10%@ .10% 
Red seal md. 09% @ .09% 
Yellows 
Chrome ID. -164@ .17 
Ocher, French medium ....1b. 02 @ .03 
IE Micivesvtusiaiccintdinigintin b. 015%@ _ .02 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Aluminum Flake 0M «21.85 @24.50 
Ammonia carbonate, lump ....Ib. O7T%Q@ .07% 
Asbestine vecesseeeeee OM 814.75 @18.00 
Barium carbonate — * -08%@ .06 
Barium Dust — -05 06 
Barytes southern off-color..... ton 12.00 @18.00 
Western prime white....ton 23.00 _— 
imported ton 27.00 @86.00 
Basofor tb. 044%@Q — 
Bentonite tb. 02 @ .08 
Blacks 
Arrow “Aerfloted” tb. 044%@ .09% 
Bone Black tb. 06 @ .12% 
Carbon, compressed . ib. 04 @ 08% 
Carbon, uncompressed ib. 04 @ .08% 
Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana fb. 041 @ 
Disperso, f.o.b. Texas......tb. 4@— 
Drop Black tb. 06 @a 14 
Fumonex iglpaticieleiiiimiaisiioaaa 04 @ 07% 
Excello, compressed Ib. 05 @ .09 
Gastex, f.o.b. Texas ........1D.  .08%@ .05 
Lamp Black th. 10 @ .40 
ae bb. 044%@ .09% 
Thermatomic-Thermax .....D. 
Flex . &, 
P-33 tb. 
United carbon, fob Tex.. Ib. 044%@ .09% 
Velvetex carbon tb. 08 @ .06 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works ton 75.00 @90.00 
Carrara filler . — 01%@ .02 
Catalpo (fact.) — * 02 @— 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 
Aerfloted, sensual annual ton 8.00 @20.00 
Colloidal . ca Ib. 05 @ .08 
Congaree. c. 1. 
f.0.b. mine ............ ton 9.00 @ — 
Dark Blue Ridge ............ ton 
SI -nllctuicsavestcghinensuchicniaebinitidahal ton 
Langford ..ton 
Lexington : ton 10.00 @22.00 
Mineral Flour, 
e.l, f.o.b. mine ton 20.00 @23.00 
Par ; 
Tensulite oo 
Glues, extra white ................ 26 
medium white .......... 24 
Magnesia, carbonate ............ ell 
Mica, white water grnd. -08 
Off color (biotite) ° é @ OT 
Rotten Stone (powdered) tb. 02 @ .05 
Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 
Starch, powdered ewt. 8.62 @ 3.92 
Tale, domestic ..ton 12.00 @15.00 
Pyrax A ....ton 
Whiting, commercial cwt. — @ 1.00 
English cliffstone ewt. 1.75 @ 2.00 
Quaker ton 
Superfine ton 10.00 @12.00 
Sussex ton 
Witco ton 20.00 = 
Zine Carbonate tb. 09% 10% 
Zine Stearate tb. 23 24% 
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Genasco (factory) ton 60.00 @652.00 
Granulated M. R. ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ton 
Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 
Parmr, solid ton 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer. MR, sclid ton 40.00 @42.00 
Pioneer-granulated ton 50.00 @52.00 
R & H Hytro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid ton 384.00 @80.00 
M.R. (gran) ton 38.00 @s80.00 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Nitric, °6 degrees ewt. 6.00 @ 5.25 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees cwt. 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals tb. 33%@ _ .385 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex Ib. 15 @ «16 
Stearex 1b. 13 @ «.17 
Stearic, double pressed....}b. 17 @ .22 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% ewt. 3.76 @ 3.91 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 140 @ 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. tb. 08 @ .09% 
Cottonseed, crude shite 06%@ .07 
Cycline gal. 27 @ .34 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) tb. -08% —_ 

Less «1. (10-25 bbls.) tb. -04 g - 

Lots less than 10 bbls.. tb. 044%@ .04% 
Fluxrite tb. O54q@ .06% 
Palm Lagos 1b. — @ .07 

Niger Ib. -05%@ .06% 
Para-Flux gal. 17 @ — 
Petrolatum, white ». 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil gal. 18 @ .28 
Pine, steam distilled .. gal. 656 @ .70 

destructively distilled gal. 54 @ .55 
Witco Palm Oil ib. 11 @—_— 
Witco Softener (f.0.b. wks.) tb. .02 7 i 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy Ib. 064@ 07% 

coal tar gral. -0544@ .06 

pine, 200 Th. gr. wt..bbl. 7.0 @ — 
Rosin, grade K, 280 tb. bbl. — @ 6.65 
Pigmentar gal. 18-@ _ .28 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 138.50 @165.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure Ib. ll @ .12 
Alcohol, denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 40 @ .44 
Benzol, 90% gal. 21 @ .28 
Carbon, bisulphide tb. 0%@ .06y% 
Carbon, tetrachloride ......Ib. 064%@ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls. gal. 16@— 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 35 @ .40 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 0 @ — 
Turpentine, spirits gal. 41 @ . 

wood gal. 388 @ .39 

destructively distilled oa 3 @— 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white Ib. 51 @ «58 
Carnauba Ib. 30 @ «.34 
Ceresin, white tb. 10 @ .1l 
Montan, crude tb. 06%@ .07 
Ozokerite, black tb. 24 @ «26 
green tb. 26 @ .80 
Paraffin (c.].—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale Tb. 02%@ — 
White crude scale 124/126 t. 2%@qQ — 
Refined, 125/127 tb. -0856 _ 
Refined, 128/136 tb. -08% _ 
Refined, 135/137 th. O6%@Q — 
Refined, 138/146 th. 07%@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite, Resin tb. 
owder tr. 
White Ib. 
Albasan t. -70 @ .76 
Antox hd. 
B-L-E th. 57 @ .60 
Neozone tb. 
Oxynone tb. 68 -80 
Resistox tb. 54 g -57 
Stabilite Tb. 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba tb. -70 @ .6 
VGB tb. 55 @ «.66 
SPECIALTIES 
Sunproof ». 85 @ 387% 
Sponge Paste th. — @ .30 
Tonox Ib. 56 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black bb. 08 @ .14 
White tb. 10 @ «.16 
Brown Ib. 08 @ .15 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) . tb. 08%@ .04% 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref'’n’d, 100% pure (bags) cwt. 2.40 @ 2.76 
Commercial (bars -. €wt. 175 @ 2.10 
Vandex ees 
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HAT the tire industry was par 


| ticularly hard hit by the general 


business evident 


depre ssion 1S 


from the Rubber Manufacturers’ As- 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 


lower than that of any previous Ox 
ber since 1927, and current estimates 
figure that the fourth quarter will be 
below any corresponding three-mo: 


— = ' her J e +, position in every issue, each table being al en a ? q _ 
sociation crude rubber consumption Scat aecinems Sok Ge aan a aaa Gene period since the fourth quarter 
as soon as they become available. 1923. 


figures, which show the decline more 
marked in tires and tire sundries than 


lines of rubber 


in other products. 


During the first nine months of 1930, 


Table of Contents 
United States Rubber Imports and Exports 
Rubber Consumption in the United States 
United States Consumption of Gasoline 


As mentioned in the last issue 
THe Rupper Ace, the Rubber Mar 


facturers’ Association has conclud 


. : ) » ily Rubber Pri i » basic 7 » ce “@ : 
the tire industry absorbed 82.1 pet Menthiy eat Fen A Rod } ss ll on the basis of the recent census 
a f all the crude rubber consumed London Official Rubber Prices manutactures that its ow1 ire 
cent ol ull the « : : os ; Daily Cotton Prices in New York , . 08 a a 
in this country, whereas in the same Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. 8. tube reports for 1929 and 1930 

. , 7—4- Rubber in London and Liverpool ° 
period of 1929 it used 85.5 per cent ow iy iy hn fully 80 per cent complete, as agai1 


of the entire rubber consumption. 
The total figures of the quarterly re 
port show that the third quarter of 


Rubber at Other Centres 

Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. S. 
United States Tire and Tube Statistics 
Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada 
Rubber Exports from Producing Countries 


4) per cent of completeness heret 
tore. These figures for this year a 
last year have, therefore, been co 


Ee 2 


Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries 
Production of Misc. Rubber Goods 
Imports of Guayule and Related Gums 
Consumption, etc., of Reclaimed Rubber 


pletely revised and are now presented 
according to the new estimate 
Page 270 of this section. 


1930 was the lowest in rubber con- 
sumption since 1924. This 
an October consumption 


has been 








followed by 











U. S. Imports and Exports 


of Crude Rubber U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 


—Gross Imports —_——Re-exports ——, 100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 





























z 
ge a 
Average Average C: e — Figures on Monthly Basis— 
= — Tota! — = 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 
otal a Oval é — ’ . 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Jan. 80,106 29,068 29,688 82,196 31,518 34,408 48,002 36,669 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons — byte pope 29,761 $1,136 30,137 33,702 41,594 32,726 
. Mar. 629 8,385 y y . , 7 t 
192 185.894 73,772,677 17.76 65,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 $3,408 (SE.906 (86,141 85,688 44,780 85,914 
1922 $01,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 Apr. 29,085 27,129 34,139 82,696 385,871 $82,772 47,521 40,207 
1923 908,144 3as,008,a08 a Shee ye an aaa May $6,155 25,845 35,322 29,364 $4,592 87,383 49,283 39,902 
1924 28,06 74,231,3: 23.7 ° 007,004 . of 47 24.272 o 75 a a 
1925 396642 429,705,014 48.86 14,827 19,847,758 69.76 381,815 """® 74.272 22,768 35,822 28,508 $3,801 87,676 48,227 84,468 
1926 418,338 505,817,807 <.% 17,671 eo ny my July 17,685 28,896 86,058 27,577 29,219 87,407 41,526 29,245 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 c0.00 eee te soe ant r >> Aug. 20,859 28,982 35,909 $4,533 388,460 42,927 38,274 30,575 
1928 489,731 244,854,978 25.03 $2,159 18,128,861 25.17 407,572 <. o58e Saeet Gites afte she oe > a 
1929 560.084 289,178,783 19.15 $6,485 16,868,733 20.64 628,599  “©P* 1,5 4 69 2,904 214 89,882 34,707 25,288 
1928 : . Oct. 21,321 $81,520 29,047 29,886 26,790 40,857 84,800 27,271 
7 0,278 $4.56 1,988 1,734,990 38.95 87,119 : en ° , , , , , 
— aye 30.278 .te gees «62788 2.229589 8635 30.925 Nov. 20,487 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 
Mar 40.611 $2,103,042 35.29 3,718 2,587,485 31.07 36,893 Dec. $1,902 27,199 28,748 26,298 25,492 31,282 23,531 
Apr $7,985 27,287,266 $82.11 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 85,663 ss 
May $1,059 19,058,672 27.89 2,899 1,886,307 25.80 28,660 Totals 305,694 828,769 $88,481 866,149 $71,027 441,340 469,804 
June 27.765 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 28.86 265,144 a 
July $1.258 14,144,765 20.20 3,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 - Figures on Quarterly Basis : 
‘ 17 8,827 
te aoe a eeeuis isso $088 Laseids (2084 S679, | Wuarter 1923 1924 ©1925 19261927 19281929 1980 
at 44058 18200332 18.44 2.405 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,2683 94,301 99,216 108,558 128,565 101,610 
Nov 86.519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 83,731 Apr./June 89,4938 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 108,600 139,292 112,092 
Dec. 43,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,738 1,165,743 19.00 40,773 July/Sept. 55,621 88,818 99,493 93,793 89,210 117,573 118,746 85,261 
1929 Oct./Dec, 63,617 92,656 865,789 838,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 
Jan. 57.564 22,872,943 17.74 3,668 1,778,401 21.61 53,901 phe aes oo 
Feb. 64.265 24,760,111 17.20 2,955 1,374,788 20.77 61,310 Totals 05.50 15 372,528 442.227 466,475 
Mar. 50.604 20380906 17.98 4218 2,094,087 22.16 46,386 = 805,507 889,762 884,644 858,415 $72,528 442,227 46 
Apr 55.725 265,542,726 20.46 3,293 1,624,287 22.02 52,432 —— 
May 61,161 24,355,511 21.25 2,886 1,349,690 21.24 48,325 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
June 41,663 18,799,807 20.14 3,152 1,470,746 20.83 38,511 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
July 43,944 19,342,147 19.65 8,424 1,590,411 20.73 40,520 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Aug. 37,222 16,630 090 19.83 yey wo ety peat mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Sept. “ee lS YJ eae Sana 3 Senaee 20.38 os 840 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
coon ry nytt 18.66 2929 1300 354 19.82 40.578 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
Dec. 42.952 17573,880 18.27 2,745 1,007,279 16.88 40,207 may be accepted as preliminary. 
1930: : 
Jan 47.496 17,798,563 16.72 8,144 1,077,415 15.80 44,352 Bag 8 : : 
Feb 2687 14,798,240 15.48 2,280 960,790 18.80 40.407 ‘a m S ] 
Mar 44.976 14,653,243 14.54 38,187 1,192,708 16.71 41,789 U Consu ption of Gasoline 
Apr 45,428 14,783,605 14.58 Serr » Sa on arene (In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
, $73,282 13.98 15 085,482 15.37 9,538 innit iE ‘ 
od per 3315548 13:79 1185 1027186 1467 36.868 MONTHS 1929 1930 MONTHS 1929 1930 
Sais 96.182 10,553,944 138.89 2,732 736,863 12.04 $2,450 January 22,602,000 25,731,000 July 36,860,000  38,256,0( 
Aug $5,718 9.666.362 12.08 2,194 646,667 13.16 $3,519 February 22,776,000 26,509,000 August 37,759,000 37,433,000 
Sept $5,380 8,460,812 10.68 1,509 429,789 12.72 $3,871 March 28,495,000 31,029,000 September $4,193,000  87,823,00 
Oct 46,069 9,898,980 9.59 2,054 $48,331 7.57 44,015 April $2,019,000 34,549,000 October 82,816,000 338,328,06 
Nov. May $34,117,000 36,497,000 November 31,502,000 
June $3,163,000 35,902,000 December 26,550,000 


Dec 











Daily Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber—New York Market. in Cents per Pound 
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’ . 
Average Spot Closing Prices— 
’ 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
(New York Market) 
-——-Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921, 
Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 
1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 
1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 
19138 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 
-—— Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922-——, 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 
Months Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. 18.82 32.78 25.86 986.71 79.50 388.75 40.25 20.14 15.24 
Feb. 16.12 35.14 25.29 36.01 62.25 $8.25 382.75 28.97 15.85 
Mar. 14.53 34.21 22.88 41.00 69.00 41.04 26.82 24.55 16.34 
Apr. 15.99 $2.48 22.51 48.64 51.25 40.86 18.97 21.18 14.93 
May 15.25 27.39 18.89 58.47 47.75 40.76 18.99 21.46 14.24 
June 15.11 26.88 18.81 77.26 42.50 $7.25 19.59 20.64 12.45 
July 14.67 26.10 22.16 1038.16 41.038 34.87 19.40 21.30 11.24 
Aug. 13.98 28.84 26.17 82.99 38.50 35.12 19.46 20.59 9.96 
Sept. 14.44 28.95 27.56 88.88 41.00 33.67 18.47 20.37 8.28 
Oct. 19.78 26.93 $1.13 98.01 42.50 $4.32 18.83 19.67 8.20 
Nov. 23.88 27.14 34.88 104.80 38.50 87.58 18.26 16.62 9.01 
Dec. 27.42 26.60 37.88 98.51 988.25 40.68 17.97 16.12 — 
Average 
for 
Year 17.50 29.45 26.20 72.46 48.50 37.72 22.48 20.55 —- 
London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheet 
(In Pence Per Pound) 
Day Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Day Sept. Oct Nov. Dec 
1 — 33% 434 454 17 44 3% 4, 
2 4% 3% 4% 18 4k 3% 454 — 
3 45% 4 41, 4% 19 4 — 4% — 
4 44 4 414 4% 20 — 4 45% — 
5 4% 4644 — 21 . 4% 4% — 
6 4% 3% ‘_y — 22 3% 4 45% 
7 3% 44 — 23 8% 4, — _— 
8 4 4 414 24 37% 4% “% — 
9 4% { - 25 8% 4% 454 
10 4 3% a «C 26 3% : 4, — 
11 41% 3% 4% — 27 3% 4% 44 — 
12 4% - 4% — 28 — 4% 44 — 
13 4 3% 43% 29 3% 4% a 
14 — 3% 4, — 30 35% 4% — — 
15 4 3% 44~ = — 31 - 4% OO — 
16 44 3% — _— 
————- Average Monthly Price Per Pound a 
1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1980 
Month Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence 
Jan. 19.310 9.942 1.471 Aug. 9.300 10.505 4.880 
Feb. 15.7138 11.875 7.948 Sept. 8.580 10.160 4.075 
Mar. 12.786 12.185 7.595 Oct. 8.807 9.620 4.028 
Apr. 8.864 10.490 7.391 Nov. 8.596 8.442 4.440 
May 8.845 10.717 6.926 Dec. 8.570 7.9538 — 
June 9.293 10.580 6.195 Average 
July 9.312 11.065 5.648 for Year 10.656 10.291 sa 
Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
Day of Day of Day of 
Month Nov. Dec. Month Nov. Dec. Month Nov. Dec 
1 11.51 10.40 11 11.00 21 615 —- 
2 10.60 12 11.26 —— 22 10.85 — 
8 11.20 10.60 13 11.00 23 -_ 
4 10.45 14 11.15 4 10.85 — 
5 10.95 15 11.10 — 9 10.80 —— 
6 10.85 ™ 16 —_ — 26 10.70 —— 
7 10.95 17 11.10 27 —- == 
8 11.15 — 18 11.00 28 10.356 —— 
9 19 11.00 29 0.365 —— 
10 10.80 — 20 10.90 30 —_ 
$1 —_—_ —_—_ 
———— Average Monthly Price Per Pound -_-— 
1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 
Month Cents Cents Cents Month Cents Cents Cents 
Jan 19.12 20.22 17.21 Aug. . 19.28 18.62 12.08 
Feb. 18.40 20.21 15.62 Sept. 18.67 18.88 10.85 
Mar. 19.38 20.19 15.13 Oct. 19.62 18.46 10.63 
Apr. 20.63 20.29 16.39 Nov. 19.84 17.58 10.96 
May 21.58 19.41 16.43 Dec. . 20.22 17.28 — 
June 21.50 18.74 14.48 Average 
21.36 18.62 13.10 for Year 19.97 19.08 — 













2/( 
World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 
— ON HAND 
At -~——-ON HAND——. ~— —AFLOAT—— AND AFLOAT——, 
End of 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 
Jan 110,244 76,342 126,068 46,441 93,330 65,483 156,685 169,672 191,651 
Feb. 108,955 90,058 134,790 48,044 75,790 71,015 156,999 165,848 205,805 
Mar. 114,061 100,536 141,848 48,378 67,065 63,646 157,439 167,601 205,489 
Apr 113,083 197,659 148,272 82,788 65,798 63,261 145,866 173,457 211,533 
May 105,356 97,192 146,179 38,145 65,798 68,168 188,501 162,986 214,347 
June 90,198 92,061 151,485 $88,392 54,668 58,657 128,590 146,729 210,142 
Jaly 83,242 92,535 152,001 42,948 46,145 658,826 126,186 188,680 210,327 
Aug 68,994 90,769 158,178 64,904 49,428 61,168 123,898 140,192 219,346 
Sept 68,851 84,362 169,607 52,692 58,758 60,928 121,548 148,120 230,530 
Oct. 66,421 88,483 184,701 45,646 59,180 51,122 112,067 147,663 235,828 
Nov 61,966 92,219 76,502 ¢2,368 187,458 154,577 
Dec. 66,166 118,609 92,0387 62.388 158,208 180,997 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%.) 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks in London 


(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 


At end of 1928 1929 1930 At end of 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 66,624 25,191 60,434 July $5,429 30,080 81,048 
Feb 62,964 25.554 64,657 Aug $2,084 35,605 80,931 
Mar 68,272 28,214 68,923 Sept 31,440 42,188 83,329 
Apr. 63,425 381,368 74,67€ Oct 24,207 47,803 
May 44,628 31,290 77,312 Nov. 17,775 52,464 
June 38,7566 81,025 80,260 Dec 9.815 54,304 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
19380 ? 
June 77,616 78,104 78,888 79,699 
July 80,060 80,501 80,814 80,845 
August 80,379 80,044 80,224 80,618 80,611 
September 81,8380 82,233 82,648 83,186 
October 81.544 82,245 83,102 82,218 
November 77,480 75,159 76,042 76,448 76,670 
Stocks in Liverpool 
1980 
June 25,320 26,646 27,354 27,493 
July 28,143 28,226 28,126 28,381 
August 28,404 28,660 29,048 29,673 29,789 
September $1,169 31,796 $4,085 34,858 
October 36,378 $7,244 $7,211 $8,345 
November $8,941 89,3836 40,003 40,492 $9,933 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1928 1929 1930 End of 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 25,868 29.617 389,727 July 18,663 383,859 45,459 
Feb. 22,867 82,373 44,871 Aug. 18,971 30,834 48,132 
Mar. 20,638 29,437 45,657 Sept. 14,898 $2,188 44,015 
Apr. 16,046 26,474 48,478 Oct. 12,149 388,770 39,980 
May 17,437 30,764 44,716 Nov. 29,188 30,963 _ 
June 18,207 30,403 42,451 Dec 32,895 35,548 _ 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
1930 Malaya Afloat for Para and 
End of Mainland Europe Meliand Colombe Manaos 
Jan. 44,740 28,440 2,134 5,400 3,668 
Feb. 41,955 28,180 2,159 5,000 4,370 
Mar. $9,206 27,510 2,220 4,759 4,578 
Apr 39,758 23,580 2,204 4,000 4,482 
May 26,482 22.7380 2,308 4,000 4,388 
June 36,578 20,920 2,316 3,856 4,588 
July 38,311 27,290 2,312 4,500 4,665 
Aug. 89,482 30,310 2,196 5,200 4,489 
Sept. $9,520 $2,600 5,834 4,854 
Oct. 5,156 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Tota) Balloons Total Balloons 
1922 16,297,735 0.0 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
19238 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700,003 79.1 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1928 24,247,282 81.6 
1926 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.3 
19380 1930 
January 1,601,826 84.0 July 1,449,161 80.7 
February 1,653,421 78.9 August 1,504,187 78.1 
March 2,061,999 79.1 September 1,052,109 80.2 
April 2,339,834 81.1 October 863,579 73.3 
May 2,010,067 84.3 November 
June 1,838,226 83.5 December 
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U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Figures for Recent Years 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 40,932 45,259 51,683 60,845 61,237 64,439 77,944 68,726 
Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 
Inventory” 6,182 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 11,888 


Figures for Recent Months 


PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 19380 1928 1929 1930 

Jan. 5,358 6,801 4,485 5,394 6,211 4,406 9,949 12,855 11,924 
Feb. 6,363 6,479 4,555 6,031 4,951 4,195 11,721 14,525 11,410 
Mar. 6,819 7,049 4,868 5,731 6,289 4,717 12,889 15,329 12,513 
Apr. 6,178 7,391 5,648 5,812 6,838 5,089 12,717 15,870 18,076 
May 6.759 7,636 3,717 6,457 6,735 65,216 18,024 16,738 138,482 
June 6,692 6,847 6,122 7,117 6,800 5,294 12,162 16,497 18,277 
July 6,498 6,320 38,991 7,895 7,364 5,447 11,157 15,0384 11,812 
Aug. 7.469 5,693 4,166 8,403 7,354 5,175 10,084 138,887 10,848 
Sept. 6,802 4,460 3,865 7,145 5,623 4,405 9,705 12,070 9,812 
Oct. 7,326 61 5,717 4,649 11,520 12,042 
Nov. 6,075 3,378 4,998 3,355 12,579 12,127 
Dec. 5,605 3,057 4,591 3,287 18,624 11,838 

AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 

Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,828 80,180 68,829 
Shipments 19.673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 70,592 
Inventory? 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,8138 16,200 18,692 16,117 12,807 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1928 1929 19380 1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1930 

Jan. 5,441 6,109 4,607 6,072 6,789 4,857 12,982 14,424 12,704 
Feb 6,895 6,346 4,684 5,431 4,948 4,337 14,650 15,936 13,03¢ 
Mar 6,231 7,000 4,941 5,731 6,317 4,727 15,573 16,641 18,179 
Apr. 6,661 7,157 5,510 5,702 6,716 4,848 16,688 17,000 13,784 
May 7,168 7,181 5,585 6,300 6,598 5,074 17,702 17,745 13,852 
June 6,953 6,542 4,950 7,136 6,515 5,265 17,159 17,294 18,612 
July 6,674 5,798 3,939 8,729 7,605 5,855 14,974 15,311 11,657 
Aug 8.348 5,481 4,796 9,350 7,672 5,762 18,931 13,072 10,737 
Sept. 7,108 5,190 8,817 7,154 5,859 4,541 18,548 12,585 10,065 
Oct. 6,929 5,000 5,662 4,689 15,285 12,802 
Nov. 5,592 3,544 5,002 3,480 15,743 12,845 
Dec. 5,184 3,484 4,858 3,404 16,117 12,807 
(‘) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 


ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 
complete beginning with 1929, and that basis has been accepted when 
preparing the statistics in this table. 

Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
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Automobile Production 


-——United States— -——_ Canada——__ 








Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Cars Total 
1923 4,020,255 3,681,728 388,527 146,488 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
1924 3,600,918 3,203,049 897,869 185,246 117,765 17,481 38,736,164 
1925 4,265,704 3,760,459 505,245 161,889 189,311 22,078 4,427,093 
1926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,488 40,609 4,503,891 
1927 3,393,887 2,988,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 382,556 3,573,313 
1928 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,882 196,787 45,645 4,599,944 
1929 
Jan. 402,154 $50,617 51,537 21,501 17,164 4,337 423,656 
Feb. 466,084 407,589 68,495 31,287 25,584 5,703 497,371 
March 584,733 518,266 69,559 40,621 32,833 7,788 625,354 
April 620,656 588,679 81,977 41,901 34,392 17,509 662,557 
May 603,969 516,055 86,596 31,559 25,129 6,480 635,528 
June 545,252 453,956 91,296 21,492 16,511 4,981 566,744 
July 500,331 427,213 73,118 17,461 13,600 3,861 517,792 
Aug. 499,629 444,711 54,918 14,214 11,087 3,177 518,843 
Sept. 415,332 365,651 49,681 13,817 10,710 3,107 429,149 
Oct. $80,011 $21,195 58,816 14,523 8,975 5,548 394,534 
Nov. 217,570 170,928 46,642 9,424 7,187 2,287 226,994 
Dec. 119,950 92,717 27,233 5,495 4,426 1,069 125,445 
TOTAL 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
1930 

Jan. 273,089 235,099 37,990 10,388 8.856 1,532 283,477 
Feb 346,940 297,488 49,457 15,548 13,021 2,527 362,485 
March 401,378 $36,178 64,200 20,730 17,165 3,565 422,108 
April 442,630 $75,171 67,459 24,257 20,872 $3,385 466,887 
May 417,154 362,784 64,870 24,672 21,251 3,421 441,826 
June 335,475 289,704 45,771 15,090 12,194 2,896 350,565 
July 262,363 222,700 39,663 10,188 8,556 1,632 272,551 
Aug. 223,046 187,288 35,758 9,792 6,946 2,846 232,888 
Sept. 216,877 175,720 41,157 7,957 5,623 2,334 224,834 
Oct. 150,044 112,800 37,244 4,541 3,206 1,335 154,585 
Nov. 


Dec. 
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v . . . , . 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tors) 
———BRITISH MALAYA'——, im DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma* wak* Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China® Valley Other* Total’ 
1929 123 252,016 70,482 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 82,930 46,844 57,822 65,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
68,726 | 124 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
69,395 125 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 517,528 
11,838 126 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,418 121,281 8,208 24,298 16,017 621,530 
27 971.322 182.845 188,477 55,856 11,821 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 165,688 606,474 
128 409.430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
RY 929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,668 11,077 7,881 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 858,894 
28: 
1980 sly 30,481 18,383 17,098 5,129 1,048 905 593 366 5,602 7,566 11,594 698 1,264 878 52,781 
11,924 Aug. 35,674 15,114 20,560 5,720 398 1,227 593 544 5,668 7,488 11,898 712 1,782 450 56,936 
er Sept. 29.769 11.289 18,580 4,675 457 938 594 447 4.956 6.586—«é, 868 969 1.614 494 50,078 
— ct. 24,476 12,603 11,873 3,999 864 949 564 457 5,295 7,474 10,124 613 1,899 732 44,248 
18,076 Nov. 68,135 10,436 57,699 8,005 1,048 772 564 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
13,482 Dec. 66,763 11,122 55,641 7,848 1,113 744 565 294 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,769 
7 1929: 
= an. 52,546 18,415 39,131 8,301 1,664 878 600 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,184 642 79,439 
11,812 { Feb. 47,926 12,108 35,823 7,064 1,117 955 600 495 6,572 7,511 10,884 807 2,104 520 78,952 
10,848 Mar. 49,448 14,558 34,895 6,583 1,418 158 601 499 5,515 6,620 10,629 658 2,332 786 71,289 
9,812 Apr. 49,816 11,414 $8,402 5,097 727 747 548 306 5,997 6,645 11,321 678 1,950 569 72,982 
May 43,960 15,593 28,367 5,723 800 966 548 453 6,264 6,961 13,487 1,059 1,922 733 67,2383 
June 40,398 14,344 26,054 5,563 1,122 1,061 547 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 157 1,398 548 61,017 
July 46,454 15,071 31,383 5,457 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 18,995 575 1,457 548 70,848 
Aug. 50,441 15,469 34,972 6,079 685 993 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,082 1,563 499 69,619 
Sept. 538,484 12,392 41,092 7,998 884 832 640 406 4,708 7,517 10,149 655 1,566 504 76,446 
Oct. 47,937 12,516 35,421 8,381 812 1,047 671 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 73,265 
Nov. 46,279 11,204 $5,075 6,660 1,065 668 672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 585 68,017 
Dec. 46,147 15,018 $1,129 8,683 900 . 980 672 320 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
930: 
1929 Jan. 52,535 11,773 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 600* 386 5,709 7,831 8,920 856 1,837 585 17,578°® 
8,829 | Feb. 48,947 12,960 25,987 7,825 1,245 847 600° 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,797 480 75,699° 
0,592 Mar. 47,320 18,236 34,084 6,269 1,129 976 600* 391 5,796 6,612 11,070 643 1,674 586 69,780° 
2,807 Apr. 45,517 16,331 29,186 5,030 856 1,026 600° 366 4,802 6,826 12,582 438 1,201 630 63,038¢ 
May 49,388 36,135 13,253 5,947 975 917 600° 350 6,352 6,661 11,916 758 1,888 555 49,662° 
June 36,657 12,120 24,537 4,152 178 1,040 500° 392 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 551 52,365 
Y luly 41,347 12,759 28,588 4,619 792 1,087 500° 327 6,022 5,891 9,770 648 810 418 59,472 
930 Aug. 47,982 10,304 37,678 6,779 600 740 500° 335 5,982 7,197 9,520 894 809 
2 704 Sept. 48,529 8,087 40,442 7,920 343 680 400 234 5,960 6,358 7,302 527 1,093 
3.0386 (@) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
3,179 rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in which on a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tong in 1928, 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
8,784 a basis of 8% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in tons in 1928. (*) Calculated from official import statistics of principa) 
3,852 924, 3,618 in 1925, 3,268 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927 and 1,437 in 1928. (?) Cey- consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
3.612 on Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as latex is Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (7) This 
not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 93 tons total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minus 
L657 924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. ‘Figure is 
),787 ) Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*®) Exports provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 
),065 from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 
+ ° P . . . 7 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
4 ; Austra- ; Scandi- Czecho- 
+ hn United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether-  navia Spain slovakia World 
States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abedf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
1920 249,530 56,844 18,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 $71,399 
1921 179,736 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 $00,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,480 2,498 2,643 172 —8,807 1,778 589 567 $96,012 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,628 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 8,178 944 1,370 416,208 
1925 885,596 4,061 $2,956 83,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 8,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
nd 1927 403,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 682,808 
al 1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,483 15,1384 8,430 7,958 2,248 4,418 8,178 3,188 599,771 
692 1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,015 
1928: 
yo Sealy 28,362 —1,874 3,518 3,887 2,692 2,026 1,598 724 591 895 395 294 175 $84 43,837 
891 Aug. 28,827 48 3,527 2,744 2,447 1,868 875 632 707 519 316 859 68 94 43,021 
313 Sept. 36,800 4,199 83,524 3,553 2,812 1,837 1,278 20 603 597 345 377 277 285 56,457 
944 Oct. 41,667 934 3,728 4,386 2,943 8,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 527 250 318 59,846 
Nov. 83,846 —3,141 3,278 8,694 2,799 2,150 1,340 689 837 544 31 337 252 282 46,988 
Dec. 40,781 8,438 3,633 2,470 2,618 3,002 1,145 1,378 755 639 148 435 263 206 65,905 
656 1929: 
71 Jan. 53,922 11,951 5,645 4,711 8,759 3,776 1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 525 89,571 
354 Feb. 61,331 5,179 5,001 4,613 2,908 2,727 1,259 684 1,131 627 113 226 115 356 86,270 
557 Mar. 46,391 9,068 4,409 4,586 4,961 2,630 1,515 716 725 931 316 854 80 409 77,091 
528 Apr. 52,520 8,295 4,854 5,351 3,177 2,308 1,407 703 1,518 15 144 956 40 445 82,478 
744 May 48,475 5,112 3,152 3,682 2,937 2,314 1,417 996 1,437 854 201 468 87 277 71,359 
792 June 38,821 4.787 6.814 3,948 3,075 1,593 1,624 695 2,215 672 687 507 24 520 65,882 
B43 July 41,114 4,993 4,839 3,559 3,205 2,388 2,028 1,056 2,918 1,039 253 519 80 465 68,401 
149 Aug. 35,397 14,594 4,645 4,082 2,879 8,663 908 1,234 724 902 254 429 25 819 70,055 
534 Sept. 32,912 17,010 3,889 4,691 1,908 8,511 1,224 1,235 853 672 258 361 91 477 68,453 
994 Oct. 36,040 16,111 4,489 3,355 1,821 3,902 1,888 1,073 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 72,181 
445 Nov. 41,097 13,141 3,082 8,776 2,709 3,221 1,275 1,226 1,458 361 253 595 62 313 72,564 
— Dec. 40,588 12,434 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,200 726 741 52 677 90 443 69,709 
15 1930: 
— Jan. 44,911 11,106 4,207 3,862 2,842 2,805 910 826 332 612 209 552 200* 577 78,949 
Feb. 40,792 10,293 4,482 3,697 2,250 1,386 1,385 2,705 457 1,143 188 $15 200° 2389 69,533 
77 Mar. 42,216 12,346 4,854 4,289 8,776 2,663 1,088 168 975 678 358 $22 200° 263 73,691 
85 Apr. 43,036 13,058 5,006 4,488 2,308 2,769 2,067 949 673 1,431 158 461 200* 255 76,810 
08 May 40,012 9,861 5,238 4,379 2,593 2,699 1,279 1,677 64 1,250 230 274 200* 346 70,599 
87 June 37,374 9,645 4,458 3,794 2,579 2,677 1,378 1,454 67 691 3438 507 200° 282 65,500 
26 July 32,785 7,650 3,311 3,449 3,347 1,206 587 84 939 172 756 200° 342 
65 Aug. 34,518 8,369 3,958 3,515 2,108 2,170 886 265 888 37 747 200* 450 
51 Sept. 34.373 16,015 4,089 1,578 1,279 221 
+ a—Including gutta percha. b—lIncluding balata. c——Re-exports not de- been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 
85 ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are in- 
ber. e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including cluded in this compilation. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French immediately it becomes available. 
_ exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have 
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Rubber Proofed Mechanica] Goods 
br ? »her els 2ubber Sole ~ ) n ; ; 
Fabrics Rubber Heel Rubber Soles Shipments Books, New Publications, Catalogues, Etc. 
Yard Pairs Pairs Dollars A . STEERED nn ——— 
1924 25.0 } 186.279.000 (*) $48,615,000 
se 2% 988 0 206.970.000 16,.211.620(2) 64,877,000 eR eee > shl 14 > hl 
1o2¢ ) 328 00 183.312 000 12,253,000 76.789.000 k - R IN - R¢ oe Das ~ : I —. yy Sa ab Growers’ Assi ci at 
rie } stcheap onaon 4 ) ng I i? 7 
192 $7,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 eggs noe th rt ee ?; 
1928 41,179 } 235,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 , F ney” ° . ' 
1929 $1 182,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 The applications of rubber in aircraft design are constantly be- 
99 ing extended, as was revealed in a comprehensive series of articles 
October f 22,386,000 3,502,000 5,887,000 in THe Rupper Ace last year. Aside frem the tire equipment, a ; 
N ember 4295.0 17.863.000 3,400,000 4,932,000 ' ’ . : h} | 
December 29 14,781,000 3,003,000 4,751,000 modern airplane uses an appreciable amount of rubber in shock 
, absorbers, tension rings, mountings, upholstery, parachute design 
January $,281,00 15,470,000 3,496,000 5,169,000 and various accessories. This pamplet, an illustrated reprint fron 
February S44 14,172,000 2,338,000 5,376,000 , ' , “ee : ’ : | f 
Marci » B20 ao 15 429.000 2.582.000 5.981.000 the Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ Association, is a brief summary 
Apr 4.029.000 17,762,000 2,593,000 5,989,000 ot the subject, dealing with it 1n general terms and omitting many « 
May : 597.000 15.608.000 1.939.000 6,163,000 el, idence mre : 
end rye ee ane see 5'319.000 the smaller applications. 
July 2,940.00 15,117,000 2,663,000 4,910,000 
\ ‘ , 458.00 18.7385.000 1.473.000 4,552,000 
September 6.481 14.322. 000 2 198,000 4,083,000 SyMPoOsIUM < DEVELOPMENTS IN AUTOMOTIVE MATERIALS Published by th 
American Society for Testing Materials, 1315 Spru Street, Philadel 
Not available Last 9 months only. Pa 19 186 py 
irce Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” At a regional meeting in Detroit last March, the 12 papers that 


form this volume were originally read. The first six papers a1 


. : . devoted te etals hi > iSCuUSS otor fuels. auto re 
| nited States Imports of Guavule. ievoted to metals, while others discu motor 1els, automotive 


lubricants, automobile finishes and phenol resinoids The one « 


Balata. Jelutong, Liquid Latex greatest interest to the rubber industry, however, is by Walter ¢ 
—* ; Keys, chief engineer of the automotive development department + 


rs " ns 








oe the United States Rubber C any 7 ‘ »s in Rubber for tl 
Sittin Relate eetene — € ed a Ru ber ( ompany, on \dv ances in R bber for the 
Tor Dolla lor Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars \utomotive Indus ry. Mr. Keys lists OD uses Of rubber in the 
—— — = — —— modern automobile and describes and illustrates many of the 1nd: 
1919 1.420 760.690 ? 87,0388 8.332 2,213,964 idual annlication 
192 8 $45,985 1,064 1,260,043 5,672 2,068,501 vidual applications 
1097 . re OA R14 1.077.R2R9 1-745 851.298 
192: 127 67,040 812 9 403,812 
1923 1.155 42.2 0 898.524 253.308 Corton Faprics a) [Tuer Uses. Published by the Textile Division, Unite 
1924 1 ane 28 299 164 864.059 States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C, 1 18 pp. §$ 
192 1.781 1,808,448 3,537,810 The result of a comprehensive survey of the different types « 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 85 4,680,386 : . ere ‘ 
sam se 26740 a eve nr, cotton fabrics manufactured and the uses of each fabric and « 
1928 $075 1,755,685 73 2,185,579 tton in general by various industries, this report is divided int 
QC 1 oa1 R4An 175 »@ 787.997 ° ; : ° 
1929 1.28 ous 1 ne two parts \ first list gives alphabetically the names of thes: 
1929 * 4 
N - 67:73 - 11.400 cae 182.677 804 128 On fabrics (approximately 200) about which information has bee 
ov " vf ) DE? i® i ‘ > ) . 
De 100 41,328 5 19.955 550 156,939 281 132,265 obtained; a second list gives under each fabric a general descrip 
193¢ tion thereof and its various uses; a third list gives the names 0! 
Js 1 ) 2 549 509 141.884 407 194.703 . - a 
Feb 75 15,956 52 45,819 367 98.087 811 15384 ticles made in whole or in part of cotton without reference t 
Mar 148 0,0 T 12,498 522 128,844 279 107,847 their uses and lists the articles of cotton used by various industri 
Ar ’ f * 4.548 410 108.089 2°6 98.239 1 . 1 - rT : : lor h 1 } F 
- ~ and professions; and a final lis Yives und each use the fabrics 
May 172 57,760 17 18,645 602 144,415 19 242.385 pr ‘ me Ss ast & sal er - a e 1 : 
June 168 $1,561 2 17.000 532 120,424 389 129,368 used therefor Uses in various branches of the rubber industry 
July 93 6,000 24 17,463 45 102,825 242 78,688 = occupy an appreciable < f space in the bookl 
( a appreciaDie amount OT space in the OOK et 
Aug | 14.000 17 5 600 TA6 168.511 944 253,127 Pl I 
Sept 100 2 HOO ‘5 19.512 in6 86.664 402 127,751 
Oct ; 18,52 3 30,702 é 3,638 306 99,637 
64 va 490 113,¢ . INDEX k NOM REPORTS Published by the Px vi lers Service Bure \ 
Metropolitan ite nsur: - ry de 1 N lisor Avenu [ew ’ork 
(') Latex import figures not available before 1924 I I I I irance Company la \ , New Y 
. City ) pp For free distribution 





: === — More than 400 articles and reports on problems of management, 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States which have been published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 


pany, are listed in this index and represent the results of major 








(All Oudntit in Long Tons—100% Basis) ; : 
investigations of management problems by the company’s Policy- 
Consumptior Consumption : . » ~ e 44? . “1° 
ee — holders Service Bureau. The work of this bureau is a striking 
Produc- % to Produc- % to . ; : a : . 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* example of the realization by a company ol such prominence of its 
1920 86.395 75.297 38.4 1925 182.980 187.105 35.6 13,203 responsibilities to those who have invested their money with it, a 
192 86,725 41,851 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 comprehensive organization having been developed with the primary 
1922 57,884 64,458 19.8 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 : see ; 
1923 74,766 69,584 22.7 1928 208.516 223.000 560.4 24.785; purpose of helping to stabilize the employment and income of its 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 policyholders. The reports are classified according to the field 
1928 9 a nA are : a ; ] - 
management and according to trade or industry 
Jan 14,862 20,140 58.5 21,941 July 17,278 19,070 51.0 17,305 ' ; 6 
Feb 15.291 18.670 55.4 20,848 Aug. 19,049 17,890 41.7 15,881 
Mar 17,069 20,680 57.9 19,558 Sept. 18,693 17,795 44.6 17,991 ‘ R 
Apr 15.898 19.280 68.8 19,283 Oct 17,182 18.420 45.1 17,026 ‘ Pub ne t . a setae en cation og A oy 
May 18.945 20.215 54.1 18,187 Nov. 18.245 18,880 49.1 22,399 Panar were al American Petroleum Institute , For fr 
June 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 De 17,728 14,820 45.9 24,785 a — ‘ eS ae , ; 
Statistical data on the distribution, by states and industries, « 
1929: Tri 
Jan 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 July 18.887 20.286 48.7 19.679 gas oil and fuel oil in the United States are presented in this report 
Feb 18.094 19.829 47.7 28,305 Aug 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 bv the Bureau oft Mines of the Department ot Commerce, prepared 
Mar 19.984 20.867 46.7 22.076 Sept 18.660 17.071 49.2 24.984 ‘ . : 
Aue 19.899 22485 47.8 20.680 Oct 18865 18744 88.8 25.117. in co-operation with the American Petroleum Institute 
May 20.885 23,176 47.1 19,479 Nov 14,363 15.330 55.4 26,080 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 De 13,429 11 49.0 27,464 
1930 AnnuaL R RT ¢ Director oF Bureau oF STANDARDS By George K. Bur- 
Jan 15.010 17.454 47.6 24,241 July 12.822 12.284 42.3 28.873 gess Published by the United States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
Feb 15.846 14,559 44.5 24,243 Aug. 12,047 10.985 35.9 22,980 ton, D. ¢ 56 pp. $0.10. | sh : 
Mar. 17.400 15.241 42.2 24,415 Sept. 11,483 10.480 41.4 21,996 Summaries of the major investigations of the Bureau of Stand- 
Apr 17,828 16,904 42.0 24,587 Oct 12,349 10,724 89.38 21,145 ards in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, are presented in this 
May 17.812 17,052 42.7 23,356 Nov - 2 p Os ahd , oe “ hI adesate e the studie 
June 15.714 14.068 40.8 24,449 Dec eport tf particular interest to the rubber industry are the Studies 
f the crystallization of rubber, abrasion tests for rubber, antioxi- 
*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed lants in rubber compounds, and the effect of humidity and temper- 


rubber. not shown in this table. amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 


“- os ) >) » *< F bt » “«_) ‘) s 
in 1928. and 12.869 tons in 1929 ature on the properties of rubber compound 








